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HIS LATEST CRAZE. 


“AD Guy Perceval had a good manner and a fine presence— 
that is, had he been what an American would have called a 
magnetic man—he would have been an invaluable possession to 
the neighbourhood, being the one man at Grantley Bourne who 
took up new ideas and endeavoured to improve on old methods of 
living. But as he took up these ideas less wisely than warmly, and 
rode his hobbies straight against venerated prejudices and time- 
honoured superstitions, without allowing time for gradual change or 
growth—and as he was a small man with a thin voice, an ungrace- 
ful figure, a bad manner, and a nervous laugh—he gained no honour 
in his own neighbourhood, but fulfilled the fate accorded to local 
prophets, and was laughed at in proportion to his zeal and scouted 
in direct measure with his truth. 

The only thing that kept him from absolute social excommuni- 
cation was, that he was Mr. Perceval of the Manor, owner of a fine 
old mansion perfumed by a few historical traditions, and possessor 
of a rent-roll of some fifteen thousand a year. Being so grandly 
framed, his follies to some, to others his dangerous innovations, 
were excused in public and laughed at in private ; and if he would 
not have been tolerated for himself alone, for the sake of his 
surroundings he was welcomed with effusion, according to the way 
of society and human nature in general. 

He was an example in his own person of the worthlessness of 
intrinsic qualities, and the power possessed by externals. He had 
zeal and intelligence ;—which went for nothing because he was 
destitute of personal charm; but he had wealth ;—and this was 
the ballast which kept the whole thing from capsizing. He 
might lay down the lines of a higher law and a wiser method 
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than any by which the people of Grantley Bourne had yet lived ; 
but if he laid them down in a high-pitched voice, his arm sawing 
the air like a pump-handle, and his head thrown back so far that 
his face was foreshortened to a chin and two nostrils, of what good 
were they to a fastidious generation which demands to be amused 
if it consents to be taught, and requires to be flattered if it is to 
be led? The value of plain living and high thinking might be 
incalculable, but it would have to be demonstrated by a more 
personable professor than Guy Perceval, and one whose demonstra- 
tions would not set your teeth on edge when he made them. And 
when he advocated scientific arrangements in ventilation, drainage, 
food, or the like, the people who had never looked to a stuffed 
chimney nor a waste-pipe, and had cooked and eaten by the light 
of nature and not according to the teaching of chemical analysis, 
held him as far gone as man could be whom it was not dangerous 
to suffer to be at large. They had not died of typhus, neither 
they nor their forbears; and it was just folly to try to frighten 
them now with a dust-bin here or a cesspool there. Still, Mr. 
Perceval was Mr. Perceval, with pretty pickings to dispense among 
the faithful. Wherefore the poor made up a sham compliance which 
was the veriest sham possible, and the rich affected intellectual 
adhesion, but for various causes, always beyond their control, refused 
to follow on his lead, and left him the barren honour of lonely 
supremacy in the ways of wisdom. 

When he declaimed against the close foliage that made Owlett 
like a nest, and urged on Mrs. Smith to lay the whole place bare, 
replanting with pines and blue-gums if she must plant at all, she, 
who never argued, contented herself with saying quietly: 

‘I dare say it would be better, but I have not the heart to do 
it ;’ listening as quietly to a rather bitter discourse on the evil of 
knowing the better thing and refraining from doing it. Wherein 
Mr. Perceval was decidedly in the right, but none the more 
obeyed. 

When he talked of the sin of unhealthy marriages, people 
thought him indelicate to introduce into that question any other 
considerations but those of love or money; and said that it would 
be very hard on the poor things who had scrofula or madness in 
their blood if they were not allowed to marry where they loved; 
and Mr. Perceval was talking on subjects which he did not 
understand and had better leave alone. When he made war 
against such superstitions as, that the poker draws up the fire and 
the sunlight puts it out—taking these as types—the housekeepers 
by rule of thumb tossed their heads, and said that practical ex- 
perience goes farther than scientific theory any day, and that Mr. 
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Perceval thought himself vastly clever, but they could tell him that 
others knew better than he did with all his wisdom. When he 
established a night-school for the ploughboys and hinds, the gentry 
thought him revolutionary and playing with edged tools which 
would give him an ugly gash one of these days; and when he gave 
Sunday afternoon lectures in his library on popular science, and the 
lives of great men, even the good vicar looked grave, and said that 
he wished he had not made it Sunday; and every one knew that 
the vicar never said an ill word when he could say a good one, and 
that when he whispered grey, other folks might be expected to shout 
out black. The lectures however did not take. A few of the 
best, and some of the worst, young men in the place went to them 
for a short time ; but the former were disappointed at the want of 
doctrine, and the latter at the want of fun. Between the two 
they came to an ignominious end for lack of listeners, and the 
neighbourhood was avenged and appeased. 

Had Guy been a fine big fellow like Wilfrid Machell for 
instance, but Wilfrid with enthusiasm and a belief in humanity, or 
like Arthur—given to causes, not deeds—he would have carried his 
points victoriously. But a mean-looking little fellow, who has only 
money and ideas, does not do much in the way of forming a new 
public opinion in the teeth of the old. Thus it came about that 
Mr. Perceval, representing wisdom, cried from the housetops in 
vain, and got no one to listen to him save here and there a private 
friend, made into a disciple for motives of self-interest. 

There was Lady Machell, for instance. She cared nothing for 
causes, but a great deal for Machells, and would have sold the most 
cherished tradition of her life for so much money down; but she 
was one who always showed herself a sympathetic listener, and who 
adopted such of Mr. Perceval’s crazes as she could without expense 
or too much personal inconvenience. It was only for a time, she 
thought; when she had him safe as her son-in-law she would put 
an end to all this folly, and mould him into a more reasonable shape 
than he had now. His crazes came now from the fact that he had 
no wife to interest him and no wife’s family to direct him. When 
a wise hand was laid on the reins all would come right: and hers 
should be that hand. 

She had fixed her eyes on him for Hilda; and when Lady 
Machell had made up her mind, others might as well make up 
theirs to yield. It had to be done, anda good will makes obedience 
so much easier. Hitherto however she had cultivated him with 
the most charming show of disinterested friendship, the most con- 
soling assurance of sincere sympathy with his views and ideas. She 
was always ready to talk with him on his pet subjects, and she 
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invariably caressed his ruling craze; and not the wariest fish in 
the matrimonial waters baited and angled for all round could have 
seen the faintest flash of her hook, so deftly was it concealed, so 
skilfully played. 

Hilda was still in the schoolroom, and seldom appeared even at 
afternoon tea; which in general is licensed to include ‘ buttercups,’ 
Sometimes, but rarely, she came down accompanied by her 
governess and on her way for her afternoon constitutional ; but in 
general she was strictly hidden and kept out of sight like con- 
traband. Her brothers, when they were at home, were allowed to 
take her for walks, as a treat; but as a rule she was never seen 
without her governess—an awful kind of woman who acted as the 
most admirable duenna; and her reputation for beauty, and what she 
would be when she came out, stood all the higher for her present 
careful obscuration. 

His best friend—-this was what Mr. Perceval called Lady 
Machell. She was his most sympathetic listener; and he loved 
her with a really touching devotion ; for if he had a restless brain, 
he had a steady heart, and was as affectionate in nature as he was 
hobby-horsical in mind. He had tried to interest Mrs. Smith of 
Owlett, but she only looked and listened and remained unmoved ; 
and though Muriel was softer and more sympathetic, yet she was 
too young and had no influence. She might be his disciple, but 
she could not be his coadjutor ; and he was looking now for women 
who would carry out his ideas, not only for girls who would believe 
in them. 

As he drove to-day into the barren weed-grown sweep of 
Machells he came with a new discovery—the value of oatmeal 
porridge—milk and oatmeal porridge. The one had forty-nine 
constituent elements, the other was rich in phosphates. Oatmeal 
makes bone and muscle; milk gives roundness, a fresh complexion, 
sweetness of blood. Could porridge be introduced into England as a 
general article of food the nation would be saved. He came now . 
with a bag of meal and strict directions how the porridge was to 
be made. He was a man for whom the universe is always new, and 
whose own last acquirements of knowledge are absolute novelties to 
every one else. What he had just learned, he thought that no one 
else knew; but he was liberal with his knowledge and imparted 
his discoveries freely. 

They were all sitting as usual on the garden seat placed against 
the house, when the Manor dog-cart drove up. By virtue of her 
brothers’ presence Hilda too was there, and her governess was not— 
the prettiest young girl to be found for miles round; the meeting 
of brook and river making a perfect bit of present human scenery 
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with the promise of lovelier things tocome; and as yet unconscious 
of the charms that she possessed. 

Lady Machell received Mr. Perceval in the manner of a favourite 
guest, with a fine shade of almost maternal tenderness shining 
like gold on the higher lights of her bearing. Wilfrid, to whom 
the owner of the Manor was especially distasteful, and always had 
been from the time when they were boys together, and the dwarf 
beat the giant in the class-room but was a clumsy little obstruc- 
tion on the playground, treated him with a coolness which was 
certainly not polite, seeing what were my lady’s designs; but 
Arthur, who was sweeter tempered, was better mannered; and 
between the two Wilfrid’s sourness scarcely counted. As for Sir 
Gilbert, he was one of those quietly stolid souls who never show 
love or hate, prejudice or passion, haste or regret, but who meet 
all the world with the same face, and neither betray when they 
are bored nor show when they are pleased; and Hilda thought 
every man stupid but Derwent Smith. She was in the age of 
dreams, and Guy Perceval was scarcely the knight whose coming 
would awaken her. 

‘What have you in that bag, Mr. Perceval?’ asked Lady 
Machell, after the formalities had been gone through. ‘It looks 
like flour.’ 

‘It is the best stuff in the world, said Guy Perceval, thrusting 
the bag at arm’s length into Lady Machell’s face; ‘makes the 
best bone and muscle going; is fuller of nutriment, richer in 
phosphates than any other food. It is a treasure; and will be 
just the thing for Miss Machell. I have brought you some to 
try.’ 

‘But what is it ?’ she asked again, pleased that he had singled 
out Hilda for his especial interest; not seeing that this was merely 
on account of her youth, and because he held her as an unformed 
immaturity who had to be made by food, like a bee in the pupa 
state, or an infant in the cradle. 

‘ Oatmeal,’ said Mr. Perceval. ‘ For porridge.’ 

‘Oh!’ said Lady Machell, who had been in Scotland. 

The young men laughed. 

‘That horrid stuff, mamma ?’ cried Hilda in dismay, forgetting 
for amoment the teaching which inculcated silence and submission 
to the mother’s will as the best breeding of the best born. 

‘It is very wholesome, I believe,’ said Lady Machell, ignoring 
the laughter of her sons and the repugnance of her daughter alike, 
as she put her delicate fingers into the meal and rubbed the grains 
with quite a critical air. 

‘It is salvation, said Guy. ‘If we could get our poor and rich 
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alike to eat porridge, we should be the finest nation in the world. 
No more rickety children, no more flabby muscles or gelatinous 
bones; we should be the most splendid race that has ever lived ; 
and a splendid national physique means national virtue and 
domination. We are the products of food. By food we may be 
made with narrow foreheads or broad ones, with dull brains or fine 
ones. Given good food, we have the like results in digestion, flesh, 
and intellect. The thing is as sure as a rule-of-three sum.’ 

‘Is that your latest, Perceval?’ asked Wilfrid with a sneer. 
‘When I was last here, I remember that the demoralization of 
England was in our system of drainage, and that our salvation 
was to be had by using tanks made after a certain pattern, and a 
peculiar kind of pipe.’ 

‘The importance of one thing does not destroy that of another,’ 
said Guy Perceval with perfect serenity. He was accustomed to 
buffets, and took them as part of the burden carried for truth’s 
sake. ‘ Drainage is as valuable now as it was last year, and a fine 
food-material does not touch the question of tanks and pipes. 
Oatmeal is not to supersede hygienic arrangements, but to help.’ 

* Yes,’ said Lady Machell, glad of a word that she could echo 
and a rope that she could hold by; ‘not to supersede, but to help.’ 

‘The Scotch live on oatmeal,’ said Wilfrid drily. 

‘ And see what splendid men they are!’ Perceval returned. 

‘Granted; fine brawny fellows enough; but I fancy not all 
the world before us. There are as good brains out of Scotland 
as in it; and an English gentleman need not take the odds from 
a Scotch laird,’ was Wilfrid’s disdainful rejoinder. 

‘ Weight tells in the long run, and the average weight of the 
Scottish brain is greater than ours,’ said Perceval. 

‘Good news for the elephants,’ returned Wilfrid, with less logic 
than contempt. 

‘ All reformers are laughed at,’ said Perceval stolidly. ‘Only _ 
do you try my panacea, Lady Machell. I am sure it would do you 
good, and Miss Hilda too.’ 

‘Don’t, Hilda. It will spoil your skin,’ said Wilfrid. 

*T don’t think I should likeit ; but if mamma likes > She 
looked at her mother with dutiful acquiescence, and Guy Perceval 
smiled in approval. 

‘Lady Machell will like,’ he said in a tone of conviction, not 
unreasonably acquired. ‘ Boiled twenty minutes; plenty of salt; 
and then eaten with cold milk.’ 

‘Thanks; yes, I will certainly try it,’ said Lady Machell with 
admirable self-possession. ‘For breakfast, you say ?’ 

* Yes, and supper too, if Miss Hilda takes supper,’ he returned, 
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his face beaming with delight. Truly Lady Machell was the most 
sensible, the most admirable woman in the world; and the best 
mother! ‘I have just taken some to Owlett, and though Mrs. 
Smith did not seem to be much moved by my arguments—a very 
wooden kind of woman that—Miss Smith promised to try it.’ 

‘Oh!’ said Lady Machell. 

* She looks in such splendid health already,’ he went on to say, 
‘I scarcely could say that she wanted to be improved. But she 
can try it, and at all events it cannot hurt her. What a beautiful 
creature she is!’ enthusiastically. 

Wilfrid frowned and Arthur flushed. Both thought Guy 
Perceval always disagreeable, but at this moment insufferable ; 
and both longed for five minutes of savage life when they might 
tell him so. 

‘Yes, she is a pretty girl enough for those who like that style,’ 
said Lady Machell with well-executed indifference. ‘For myself, 
I prefer something crisper and more compact. Don’t you think 
she is too tall? Those very tall girls are so rarely straight, and 
never strong.’ 

‘ But Miss Smith is as straight as an arrow, and seems to me 
in magnificent health,’ said Guy, looking rather astonished. 
Muriel’s beauty was a public confession in the neighbourhood, and 
to hint at a twisted spine seemed as strange to him as it would 
be to an artist were he told that Raffaele was decidedly coarse and 
had no true sense of beauty. 

‘Yes, at present; but I do not fancy that any of the Smiths 
have good constitutions. I always have believed, do you know, that 
Mr. Smith is in a madhouse.’ 

Lady Machell said this quite confidentially, but without a sign 
of faltering. 

Guy Perceval changed colour. 

‘Yes?’ he answered, with evident agitation. ‘I have never 
thought of that. Good heavens! if it should be so! A mad- 
house !—and that boy is certainly a little odd.’ 

‘Very. He always was,’ answered my lady quietly. 

‘ Mother !’ cried both brothers in a breath. 

‘ What nonsense!’ laughed Arthur. ‘He is as sane as any of 
us here.’ 

‘ And saner than some,’ said Wilfrid grimly. 

‘I do not say that he is out of his mind, my dear, but he is 
certainly odd,’ repeated Lady Machell. ‘And I should not be 
surprised to find that my idea is the solution of the mystery.’ 

Guy Perceval looked thoughtful. The shaft had struck in a 
tender place, as she meant that it should. Health was the great 
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goddess whom he worshipped as the mother of all power and 
virtue ; and he had moreover a profound idea as to the value of con- 
trast as well as purity of blood in marriage. Muriel and he were an 
exact match, through unlikeness. Dark, small, stubbly, wiry him- 
self, his wife should be, as she was, tall, fair, smooth-skinned, soft- 
haired ; placid while he was nervous and excitable ; administrative 
to his power of origination ; and with that womanly quality which 
the world would call devotion, but which he recognized as the. 
‘following power ’—whereby they would never come into collision, 
but be always as Nature intended—he the step in advance, and 
she dutifully walking in his shadow at his heels. She was his 
ideal realized. Of all the women known to him, Muriel Smith 
was the one whom he would wish to choose for his wife. Their 
physical tendencies would be so admirably counteracted, so beauti- 
fully balanced in the children! And then she was so sweet and 
charming personally. It was such a glorious chance that inclina- 
tion and scientific fitness should unite at the same point—mark 
out the same person ! 

‘I am sorry,’ he said slowly after a long pause; ‘very sorry. 
She would make a charming wife; but, of course, if that fatal stain 
is in her blood, she would be impossible for any man of principle 
who respected humanity too much to commit such a crime against 
posterity.’ 

‘It is not true. I would wager my existence that it is not!’ 
cried Arthur hotly. ‘Madness in their blood? No!’ 

‘ You know nothing about it, Arthur,’ said Lady Machell, with 
a sharp glance. ‘It is not a crime of which I accuse them, but 
you must see for yourself that there is something in their history 
which does not come to the surface; and, as Mr. Perceval says, the 
young man is decidedly odd.’ 

‘If it is so, it ought to be known, said Guy slowly. ‘ However 
hard on the young people, it is only their manifest duty to 
society.’ 

He spoke firmly, but sorrowfully. It was the kind of thing 
that he would do for his fellow-men, how great soever the cost to 
him personally ; and it was what everyone else ought todo. The 
advancement of the race was dearer to him than all else, and the 
perfection of humanity the favourite dream of his life. 

All this time Hilda had not: spoken, nor shown by face or 
manner that she took more interest in the conversation than if it 
had been about the evils of leaden water-pipes, and the unhealthiness 
of impure gas. But in that active little heart of hers, which she 
concealed under such a meritorious envelope of quietness and sub- 

mission, she felt as if she could have strangled Mr, Guy Perceval 
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with her own two small hands; and never in her life had she gone 
so near to condemning her mother, whom at all times she feared 
rather than loved, and obeyed because she must, not because it was 
her pleasant duty to yield. How good her brothers were for their 
advocacy of those dear, sweet, charming Smiths, she thought. And 
yet she knew in her secret soul that, had they dreamed of how 
much she liked the Smiths, and how she found Derwent her prince 
among men, they would not have been quite so good, and perhaps 
would have gone even beyond her mother in dispraise and Guy 
Perceval in hardness of repudiation. 

Showing nothing of these tumultuous troubles within, she sat 
and did her little duties of smiling when she was spoken to; of 
patting Brian’s head when he laid his big paw in her lap; of play- 
ing with the white kitten in her arms; and looking pretty and 
unconcerned all round. And as no one reads riddles when they are 
written in hieroglyphics without a key, no one suspected that these 
nice little duties, performed with such charming simplicity of 
grace and girlhood, hid anything deeper than the superficial 
diversion of the moment or served more as a blind than an ex- 
pression. 

‘Pray do not go and proclaim throughout the country that the 
Smiths are all half mad,’ said Arthur hurriedly. 

‘I am as likely to be as tender of them as you,’ returned Guy 
Perceval. ‘I admire her too much to harm her.’ 

Lady Machell’s lips narrowed to a thin line. She looked 
venomous and vicious, for the stake for which she was playing was 
heavy, and she could not afford to lose it. Still, she was wise and 
politic, and knew how to pay out her line. 

‘You mean Miss Smith ?—or the mother?’ she asked inno- 
cently. 

‘I meant Miss Smith, but I admire the mother too,’ said Guy 
simply. 

‘They are both charming in their way,’ returned Lady Machell ; 
‘the daughter singularly so; but, for all that, were I a man I should 
not like to marry even such a pretty and amiable young person as 
Miss Smith, unless I knew more about them than I know now; and 
especially who, what, and where is the father.’ 

* Yes, who and where is the father ;’ echoed Guy with a disturbed 
air. 

‘Whoever he is, he is a gentleman; and wherever he is, it is 
neither a prison nor a madhouse. I would stake my life on that!’ 
cried Arthur with unusual warmth. 

Wilfrid’s eyes turned tohis brother ; so did Lady Machell’s. This 
passionate look, this scornful accent, were both so entirely foreign 
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to his ordinary habits of temper and manner, that it was no wonder 
if they looked with inquiry and surprise, searching out the motive 
which spurred him to so extraordinary a display. Like many men 
of strong will and deep passions, he was good-tempered and not 
easily roused ; with a great deal of surface softness, and always more 
ready to swim with the stream in unimportant matters than against 
it. And to see him flame out so hotly on, as it would seem, such a 
commonplace topic as the personality and whereabouts of an 
unknown man, was a phenomenon in the family which naturally 
astounded them. 

‘There is a good old bit of advice, Arthur, which you would 
do well to consider,’ said Sir Gilbert slowly. ‘It is, never to go 
surety for a stranger, else you will smart for it. I dare say you are 
right. It is more comfortable to believe good of one’s fellow- 
creatures than evil; still, in this case, evil and good are both 
unknown, and one is just as likely as the other.’ 

‘ And another maxim is to hold a man innocent till he has been 
proved guilty,’ answered Arthur. 

Sir Gilbert smiled. He was a slow, heavy kind of man; but 
he had clear views, and was not foolish. 

‘A good legal fiction, my boy; I have nothing to say against it 
in its proper place as a legal fiction; translated into everyday life, 
it would be a rather awkward rule to work.’ 

‘I am surprised to hear this from you, sir, Arthur answered, 
stoutly but not disrespectfully. ‘I have heard you say so often that 
the man who assumes more evil than is known of another, draws his 
own portrait, and condemns himself—also that suspicion is the 
curse of little minds—that I should have expected to find you on my 
side to-day.’ 

He smiled. ‘Have I?’ he answered; ‘I dare say; and I was 
right. But there are exceptions to every rule; and if I were you 
I would make one in favour of your mother’s insight, and not be 
quite so ready as you are to endorse this unknown Mr. Smith’s 
unproved respectability.’ 

‘Respectability ?—-yes, I think that he is respectable enough,’ 
said Guy Perceval; ‘but I confess that Lady Machell’s theory has 
thrown a new light on the subject to my mind. Mad! That would 
fit on every side only too well.’ 

‘It is a cruel thing to say,’ Arthur returned without a sign of 
yielding. ‘No one has the right to make theories of this kind 
simply to gratify curiosity. We know nothing of Mr. Smith, 
and have no right to assume anything. We have not an inch of 
proof of any kind; and all these guesses are silly or cruel— 
both.’ 
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‘You are severe on your mother, Arthur,’ said Lady Machell 
quietly ; but her thin lips quivered, 

He laid his hand on her own. 

‘No, mother, not on you,’ he said; ‘I am speaking of principles 
—not persons,’ 

‘ Your principles are very like persons,’ she answered ; ‘ but let 
us change the conversation. The truth concerning Mr. Smith can 
have no real interest for any of us; and whatever he is or may have 
been cannot possibly touch us in any way. How do your new dairy 
arrangements answer, Mr. Perceval? Are you as satisfied with 
them now as in the beginning ?’ 

The diversion was effectual. No more was said of the Smiths ; 
and after Guy had perorated for half an hour on his slate slabs and 
his glass pans, his patented churns and his machine-made cheeses, 
he got up and went away, more than ever convinced that Lady 
Machell was the choicest woman of the place, and his best friend 
through and through; and feeling that he had performed an im- 
portant service to society and the future by making her promise 
again quite solemnly that Miss Hilda’s diet should be largely 
modified by the introduction of oatmeal. 

Long before he left however Arthur had strolled off fuming, 
leaving Wilfrid fuming too for two reasons where his brother had 
only one. For if this discussion derogatory to the Smiths had 
been distasteful to him, so had been Arthur’s excitement; and 
he did not like his mother’s manner and intentions towards Guy 
Perceval. 

Ready to sacrifice himself for the good of the family, he thought 
how should he save his little sister; and could he? He despised 
Guy now as a man as much as he had despised him when a boy ; and 
he was averse from the idea of Hilda’s marrying him, even with all 
their poverty and all his wealth. And yet, fifteen thousand a year 
and a fine old Elizabethan house perfumed with historical tradition ;— 
might not a few crazes on drainage and ventilation, oatmeal porridge 
and domestic hygiene generally, be forgiven in favour of such 
sterling advantages? And if mean-looking and plain, he was 
generous, good, and kind ; and these are the long trumps that win 
the game in the end! But it went against him, how much soever 
he reasoned with himself and knocked sentiment on the head with 
the bludgeon of substantial interest. Hilda was as much like his 
daughter as his sister, and he felt something of a father’s protection 
for her. He wanted to see her happy with a man of Guy Perceval’s 
possessions and, say, Derwent Smith’s personal graces; and thig 
compromise between the two revolted him. He knew however 
that if his mother had decided on it, it would be done. Lady 
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Machell, with her theories of womanly submission always admirably 
marshalled, had known how to establish her own unquestioned 
supremacy. Sir Gilbert had gradually gone down before her, and 
so had he, Wilfrid himself. She knew how to guide them all with 
a thread so silken, a touch so fine, that they never knew the moment 
when to refuse her hand until they found themselves brought to 
the point where she had decided they should be led. Her fish were 
landed before they knew that they were hooked; and when landed, 
what is the use of floundering ? Still, he would try what he could 
do for Hilda, and see if it were possible to put spokes into the 
wheel which the lady mother had set a-going. 

* Mother, you are surely not going to dose that poor child with 
this horrid stuff!’ he said, when Guy had gone and Sir Gilbert 
had lounged off to the library, and he was left alone with his mother 
and Hilda. 

Hilda looked up at him appealingly, gratefully. She hoped that 
her mother would be as much afraid of her son as she was of 
her mother. 

‘She must try it,’ said my lady, her lips a trifle set. 

‘But why make her unhappy for the whim of that ass?’ he 
said. 

My lady did not look up. She was settling her dress, which 
was refractory and needed those sharp, short movements of her 
well-formed hands. 

‘I think it would be only good breeding to let her try it,’ she 
repeated. ‘ And it does young people good to accustom them to 
all things—even to things which they do not like. It makes them 
plastic and more high-bred.’ 

‘TI am sorry to hear you say so,’ said Wilfrid stiffly. 

‘That is your creed too, my dear,’ she answered. ‘ Which of 
us can go through the world with that low-bred self-indulgence 
which thinks only of personal pleasure? We must all sacrifice 
ourselves to the higher needs of family and society. And Hilda: 
will not be hurt by being thoroughly grounded in self-control, 
You feel with me I am sure, Wilfrid, even if you are sorry to see 
her annoyed.’ 

‘She is such a child yet—her initiation into pain need not 
begin so early. She will have abundance of sorrow and annoyance 
yet in life; we need not make occasions.’ 

Wilfrid spoke with strange softness. It seemed to him that his 
own immolation would lose half its value if it did not secure his 
little sister’s safety. 

‘Women cannot begin too early,’ said my lady. ‘The life of 
a woman is all sacrifice, all self-suppression, from the cradle to the 
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grave; and we cannot change the law of necessity for one child. 
If Hilda has no worse trial than to eat a mess of oatmeal now and 
then, to please an old friend and her mother, she will not have 
much to complain of; will you do this for me, Hilda?’ 

*I will do what you like, mother,’ was the dutiful reply. 

* But you do not like to be fed on porridge, little one, do you?’ 
asked Wilfrid. 

‘No, I do not like it,’ she said ; ‘ but if mother does ?’ 

‘ Habit teaches us everything; and you will get to like it,’ said 
Lady Machell. ‘And it will please Mr. Perceval.’ 

‘I do not think Hilda cares much for that; do you, Hilda?’ 
flashed out Wilfrid. 

‘I care more to please mother, she answered, with the mar- 
vellous tact of a woman, feeling her ground as if by a sixth 
sense, and knowing exactly what to say to save herself from dis- 
grace. 

_ Lady Machell smiled approvingly. Wilfrid, who could not 
condemn her obedience, would neither smile nor. approve. He 
was out of humour, consequently unreasonable; and would have 
preferred to see Hilda recalcitrant rather than submissive. If she 
had been, he would have rebuked her and taken his mother’s part. 
Nothing more however was said; and the penance involved in 
porridge-eating was performed with grace by the well-trained little 
victim, who swallowed without a wry face what, not having been 
bred to its liking, was to her the distasteful stuff whereby she was 
to elaborate bone, muscle, and brain-power. And she thereby proved 
to her mother, as so often before, how eminently fitted she was to 
the part that had been assigned her by a merciful providence and 
the keen insight of an unalterable maternal will. 


Cuapter VIII. 


LEFT IN THE DARK. 


Arter this conversation, Guy Perceval determined to make it 
his business to find out, if he could, where the absent Mr. Smith 
was living; and if his health were as satisfactory as his morals, 
his sanity as assured as his status. As we have said, the world at 
Grantley Bourne had left off troubling itself about Mrs. Smith’s 
non-resident husband. She had so firmly established her own 
position and gained her social certificate by her fourteen years of 
wise walking and blameless behaviour, that the mystery of her pro- 
prietor’s non-existence had ceased to interest it. But Lady 
Machell’s little shaft had awakened in Guy Perceval that formless 
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suspicion which is more or less dormant in all of us, and more or 
less ready to be aroused by a breath, shaped by a touch; and it 
had arrested him in that drifting state of feeling called euphe- 
mistically making up one’s mind; that state wherein the sole 
thing wanting for the final decision is—opportunity with a dash 
of extra excitement. When this is furnished, the process will 
generally be found complete, and reason and inclination will be 
declared in accord, no matter how divergent in reality. 

Now however, Guy, who was really conscientious and honestly 
desirous of transacting his life according to principle—translating 
theory into practice in other matters beside oatmeal-porridge and 
its phosphates—stood aside, and reflected. The pleasant state of 
unconscious desire in which he had been so comfortably cradled 
came to an end, and he halted ; considered; knew what he wished ; 
and finally resolved to learn what was wanting to his peace, and, 
when learnt, then to arrange the rest. 

Full of this decision he drove over to Owlett a few days after 
that talk with Lady Machell, and found, as everyone always did 
find, that Mrs. Smith was at home. 

If Mrs. Smith had a secret—as she had—no one could have 
betrayed less of its place and name. She was not one of those 
who whisk before your eyes the fugitive tip of a vanishing mys- 
tery, gone as soon as indicated. You cannot see what it is like. 
It was just the extreme tip that swept like a feather through the 
air; but yousaw enough to know the fact of a mystery, and so 
far had the trail laid for you. There is a certain pleasure in 
baffling while exciting curiosity, to which the owners of secrets 
are greatly given; but Mrs. Smith knew nothing of this hazardous 
pleasure, and lived with hers closely covered; so closely that not 
even that tip vanishing and indefinite was ever to be seen playing 
within her mouth like the Sign given by Owen Meredith. Noone 
had ever caught her at a weak moment or an undefended place ; 
and the cleverest cross-questioner had never penetrated an inch 
within the forbidden territory. She seemed to be always on guard, 
always prepared; and those who suspected most were forced to 
acknowledge that they had no anchoring ground anywhere, and 
that they were utterly at sea, floating vaguely in the vast ocean of 
unproved surmise. 

Mr. Perceval was determined to-day to surprise what no one 
had run down. He was full of the theory of madness which 
answered so well on so many sides that, left to himself, he would 
have declared quite positively it was so and nothing else. But 
having a glimmer of rationality and enough justice left in 
him to draw back in time, he hesitated till he could prove. 
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‘A friend of mine, to whom I have often spoken of you, Mrs. 
Smith, has just written to me to say that he knows a certain Mr. 
Edward Smith; and asks me if it is your husband.’ 

He spoke abruptly, suddenly, as one springing a mine; but she 
neither started nor changed colour, nor was yet one whit disturbed. 
She only asked tranquilly : 

‘Did you say Mr. Edward Smith ?’ 

‘Yes, Edward,’ he answered briskly. Was he getting hold of 
that long-hidden clue—striking that cold scent then at last ? 

‘ Where did your friend know this Mr. Edward Smith?’ she 
asked again. 

‘I scarcely know where exactly,’ he answered, with a certain 
hesitation. If his masked battery was to open fire with a true 
aim, it would be horribly cruel ;—scarcely up to the old saying of 
Noblesse oblige on which he had once given a Sunday afternoon 
lecture to three ploughboys and a deaf wheelwright. Still it had 
to be done. So he steadied his voice and fixed his eyes keenly 
on the impassive face before him, and said with as careless an air 
as he could assume : 

‘My friend is one of the Commissioners in Lunacy, and said 
that he had met Mr. Edward Smith when on his rounds. I donot 
suppose in a professional character,’ he added with a nervous 
laugh ; ‘excepting perhaps as a coadjutor.’ 

‘No,’ said Mrs. Smith, quite quietly; ‘that Mr. Edward Smith 
cannot possibly be my husband.’ 

‘I half thought not, said Guy drawing a deep breath. His 
shot and shell had not told. ‘I have always supposed that your 
husband was abroad.’ 

© Yes?’ said Mrs. Smith; and she said no more. 

Guy Perceval was not to be discouraged at the first failure. 
He did not specially like the task to which he had devoted himself, 
but it was a matter of importance to him, and he thought his 
scruples in this case of less moment than his knowledge. If he 
had fired a blank shot in the first instance—taken a misleading 
road—he could hark back, and maybe find the right path before 
he had done, and hit the mark which he had set himself to 
strike. 

‘It must have been something in the shape of an accident, 
however caused, which has doomed you to this life-long separation,’ 
he said with softening sympathy. 

‘ Circumstances are so often our masters,’ returned Mrs, Smith 
tranquilly. 

‘Which scarcely reconciles us to sorrow,’ he said. ‘I hold, as I 
suppose you know, the belief that most things in life are remedi- 
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able if we only take the right way—health—happiness—fortune— 
all these things which we call chance, or fate, I say, are generally 
within our own power to change or create.’ 

‘Yes?’ said Mrs. Smith again. 

‘Don’t you think so?’ he asked. 

‘ Some things of course are, but others are not,’ was her safe 
reply. 

‘ Such as , 

‘Such as death, for instance,’ she answered, forced into speech ; 
‘ or the obligations of business; or the choice which so many men 
are called on to make between their home and their profession, like 
Indian officers, naval men, and so on.’ 

She paused. It was seldom that she spoke even at such length 
as this, and only when obliged. 

‘No man of such conditions should marry at all,’ said Guy. 

‘No? That would be rather a hard law to make,’ she said. 

‘A salutary one,’ he answered. ‘The first thing for us to do, 
if we wish to live well, and to become really civilized, is to stop all 
unwise marriages. If a family has madness, for instance, in it’— 
he looked at her narrowly, but she went on working as calmly as 
before—still went on working quietly, when he added: ‘or 
any great disgrace ;—the younger members ought not to marry. 
We should soon stamp out disease, and crime is the product of 
disease, if we could once establish this law. Don’t you agree with 
me ?’ 

‘It would be useful,’ said Mrs. Smith. 

‘It is one of elemental morality—one on which the welfare of 
nations, the condition of the future of humanity depends,’ was his 
reply. 

‘ Surely,” she said. 

‘And extending the principle, no man who is unable to live 
with his wife and family, should have a wife and family at all!’ 
continued Guy, becoming warm. ‘The anxiety of the separation. 
is too much for ordinary constitutions, and the health of the whole 
group suffers.’ 

‘ Too often,’ she said. 

‘But that touches you too nearly,’ said Guy, with a ghastly 
attempt at smiling. His efforts at cork-screwing were not very 
successful so far, yet, like many other worthy souls, he piqued 
himself on a property which he did not possess, and being one of 
the least cunning of men, flattered himself that he was one of the 
most diplomatic. 

* My health has not suffered,’ she said. 

‘You have your compensation in your husband’s success ther 
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—in his well-doing and happiness—such happiness as he can have 
separated from such a family?’ said Guy. ‘That isso like the 
sympathetic unselfish nature of a woman !’ 

Mrs. Smith’s head was slightly bent over her work. Her thread 
was entangled, and for a moment she was too much preoccupied 
to speak. It was important that she should make that running 
perfectly smooth. Then she lifted up her head, but still drew her 
thread through her white soft fingers, so that she could not look 
at her companion. 

‘Yes,’ she answered in her usual voice, sweet, low, and 
monotonous, without emphasis or faltering. 

‘I congratulate you,’ he said warmly. 

She bowed slightly. 

‘ Thank you,’ was her answer. 

‘ The honour of the head of the house, the father of a family— 
nothing can come up to that!’ cried Guy enthusiastically. It 
was such a relief to find that, so far from this unknown Mr. Smith 
being tainted with madness, with dishonour, with fault in any 
form, he was absent on some noble mission; working courageously 
in some great field, whence he would come some day radiant, and 
bearing the fruits and spoils of his years! He felt like a boy, glad 
he scarcely knew why; glad of his life, of the sunshine, of the day 
and of to-morrow. ‘That is the ideal state of things,’ he con- 
tinued; ‘the only solid foundation for family happiness and 
worth.’ 

‘ Yes,’ she said when he paused. She had to say something, 
and she could not say less. 

‘Do you expect your husband home soon?’ he continued. 
‘ Will he have gained his medal, earned his discharge from the 
servitude of toil, the treadmill even of success?’ he asked. 

‘ The date is still uncertain,’ she answered. 

‘ But he is coming?’ 

‘Yes; he is coming.’ 

‘ We must give him a welcome when he comes—a real English 
welcome !’ cried Guy, flinging up his voice. 

‘Thank you,’ she answered; neither refusing nor accepting ; 
then, the loophole being opened, she glided through it without 
either haste or affectation, and said quietly—‘ Talking of fétes, 
the Brown de Paumelles seem to be arranging one of extreme 
magnificence on Miss Brown’s coming of age. It promises to he 
quite an event in the neighbourhood.’ 

‘ And you will not break through your rule and go to it?’ he 
asked eagerly. 

‘ My rules are not easily broken through,’ she answered. 
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‘ But Miss Smith ?—and your son?’ by the grace of an after- 
thought. 

‘What do you say, Muriel ?’ asked Mrs. Smith, with the faintest 
little sigh of relief as her daughter came into the room with her 
sweet and happy face full of the joy of love, but knowing nothing 
yet of its torment ; sentiment and conscience in accord together, and 
passion, fear, and self-reproach, words without meaning to her soul. 

‘ About what, mamma ?’ she asked. 

‘The de Paumelle ball. Mr. Perceval was scking 2 me if you 
and Derwent were going. You are, are you not?’ 

‘ We agreed that we should,’ she answered, shaking hands with 
Guy, and wondering why he kept hers so long, and held it so 
closely pressed; his method of shaking hands being, in general, 
of that flabby kind which allows the companion’s to drop out of 
the grasp without an effort to retain it. 

But he was too happy to-day to be flabby. As he looked at 
her more critically than he had ever done before, and noted the 
bloom and softness of her skin, the clearness of her eyes, the 
freshness of her lips, and how white and shining were her small 
square teeth, noted too the innocence of her face, and the feminine 
strength that lay behind its girlish softness, he was angry with 
Lady Machell and himself, that she should have suggested and he 
adopted such a monstrous hypothesis as the insanity or doubtful 
condition anyhow of the father of so exquisite a creature as 
Muriel Smith. 

‘ Then I shall have the pleasure of seeing you,’ he said, his face 
radiant, but none the handsomer for its brightness. 

She smiled. 

‘I am glad of that,’ she answered simply; and Guy was glad 
that she said so. 

He was the owner of the Manor, and a power in the place; she 
was only Muriel Smith, with a certain uncomfortable mystery 
about her father, let kind hearts and unsuspicious minds say 
what they would. Yet he was as grateful that she expressed 
herself kindly, and looked at him with her sweet and gracious 
smile, as if he had been the subordinate and she the royal lady 
whose favour conferred distinction. 

* May I engage you for the first waltz?’ he said in his high- 
pitched voice. 

Muriel coloured, and for a moment hesitated. Guy Perceval 
was a good fellow enough, in spite of his crazes, now for blue-gum 
trees and now for oatmeal-porridge; no one could be found to 
deny his substantial worth of character, nor to doubt the sharpness, 
if some might the soundness, of his intellect; but as a dancer, and 
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above all as a waltzer, he was simply execrable. He slid and he 
ducked, he hopped and he halted; he trod on his partner’s feet 
and entangled his own in her train; he generally contrived to 
overset some unlucky couple against whom he cannoned, and not 
infrequently to overset himself and his luckless lady. His dances 
were chapters of terror in the book of the evening to the girls 
whom he engaged; and had he not been Mr. Perceval of the 
Manor, he would not have found a partner even among the wall- 
flowers, so utterly atrocious was his style. When therefore he 
asked poor Muriel, she naturally felt dismayed and disappointed 
as well. Down in the secret depths she had dedicated this first 
waltz to Arthur ; and have we not spoken of the exaggerated pro- 
portions assumed by small matters, when we are in that state of 
bondage to imagination called being in love? Not to dance that 
first dance with Arthur Machell was to lose the flower of the 
evening. But how could she refuse Guy Perceval? She could 
not say that she was engaged when she was not. She had not 
those keen and shifty wits which are never at a loss for made-up 
excuses and reasons why, of more cleverness than truth. To her 
the truth was the truth, and not to be tampered with, how great 
soever its cost ; and not even to escape from Guy and save herself 
for Arthur could she frame any of those small white lies which 
come so glibly from pretty lips when the straight way is disagree- 
able, and crooked paths are pleasant. 

With a distressed look to her mother she began: ‘Thank you,’ 
when Mrs. Smith said quietly : 

‘I have just promised your brother that you should dance the 
first dance with him, my dear.’ 

‘Oh! a brother is a movable feast. He counts for nothing,’ 
said Guy. ‘No; with me, Miss Smith; not with him—with me.’ 

‘But if mamma has promised Derwent—’ she said hesitatingly. 

‘You can give him the second. I must indeed have the first. 
You must give me the first waltz, the first galop, the first 
mazurka,’ he added, rising in his demands as the consequence of 
opposition; which was his way. ‘I must have the first of all 
three,’ emphatically ; ‘and your brother and the herd may come 
in for the rest.’ 

‘You are very kind,’ said Muriel, more and more distressed, 
her eyes still turned appealingly to her mother. ‘I do not think 
I can promise so many to one person.’ 

‘I think you are singling out my daughter for too much 
attention, Mr. Perceval,’ said Mrs. Smith gravely. ‘I am not 
fond of this kind of thing with young girls, It is bad for them 
in every way.’ 

c2 
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‘If you think that I could show her honour, I would dance 
with her all the evening!’ exclaimed Guy enthusiastically. 
Muriel shuddered. ‘Pray do not interpose, Mrs. Smith, except 
in my behalf, he continued. ‘I specially request this; I have 
reasons.’ He came near to her, and said below his breath, so that 
Muriel should not hear: ‘It is to disprove something that I have 
been told. It is most important, I assure you!’ 

Mrs. Smith smiled faintly; an acute observer would have said 
a little contemptuously. It was as if she had said that she, who 
knew so well the importance of life, was not disposed to accept 
Guy Perceval’s estimate of the value contained in a triad of 
dances. She, like everyone else at Grantley Bourne, had heard 
too often of that faculty of his for magnifying molehills into 
mountains, to be easily impressed with any chart of social Alps 
which he might present; but with all this, there was an under- 
current of something that was not contempt—a faint and passing 
flash of what ?—of terror? It was however all so faint and vague, 
contempt and fear alike, that not even Muriel, who knew her, had 
detected the passing of the shadow; and to Perceval her face had 
been absolutely unchanged from the first—so much so that he was 
half inclined to quarrel with her for her stolidity. She made just 
a moment’s pause before she spoke; then she said: 

‘You have doubtless some good reason, Mr. Perceval; I will not 
suppose it a mere young man’s whim of the moment; still, it is 
the kind of thing that I specially dislike. I have a great objec- 
tion to my daughter being put en évidence in any way. My own 
manner of life must have shown you this before now.’ 

‘ For this once,’ urged Mr. Perceval with characteristic tenacity. 
‘ Trust my reasons, and let me beseech you not to refuse me.’ 

Mrs. Smith made one or two stitches in her work with marked 
care and precision. 

‘ Perhaps I am foolishly sensitive about what is after all a mere 
trifle,’ she said slowly, refilling her needle. ‘It is really of so little 
consequence in any way!’ 

‘ Just so,’ said Guy in an odd tone of voice, glad to have his 
will but not much flattered at what was implied in granting it. 
‘Of no consequence to anyone but me—and to me of all con- 
sequence ! So, Miss Smith, it is agreed on—the three dances that I 
have asked for and the first quadrille as well.’ 

‘But Derwent, mamma!’ pleaded Muriel. 

This time Mrs. Smith made no sign. She had launched ber 
little boat for rescue, and it had carried off nothing and saved no 
one; so now her daughter must do the best that she could do for 
herself. After all, taken by itself and without those consequences 
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which she was afraid lurked behind, it was not a serious misfortune 
as life reckons its misfortunes; and if, like Hilda with the porridge, 
Muriel were never to know more humiliation than that involved in 
standing up with a bad dancer, and never have worse things said 
of her, and hers, than the ill-natured little sarcasms which would be 
flung at her head for carrying off a prize parti for the best of the 
evening, she would be exceptionally fortunate, thought the mother, 
sitting there in her statuesque way, and shaping the flowers of a 
deadly nightshade, introduced for effect of line and colour into a 
bunch of ox-eye daisies. 

So there was no help for it, evidently; and the bargain had to 
be concluded, with good will or bad. Neither would a social 
miracle be worked in her favour; nor was it likely that any such 
catastrophe as that Guy Perceval should have an attack of measles 
say, or fall downstairs and sprain his ankle, would come in to 
break through the network in which she was enclosed. She was 
caught and caged, and she must submit to her captivity since 
struggling would not set her free. How little Guy Perceval, the 
master of the Manor, accustomed to think of himself as one who 
had but to throw the handkerchief wherever his fancy directed, 
when he should make up his mind to give that Manor a mistress, 
imagined the dismay which he had created in this dowerless, father- 
less Muriel Smith, by his pertinacious determination to do her 
honour! As he stood up to wish her good-bye, he repeated the 
various items of the engagement asa lesson not to be forgotten : 
the first waltz ; the first galop—the coquette galop—poor Muriel! 
the first mazurka and the first quadrille at the Brown de Paumelles’ 
ball; Muriel’s heart sinking like lead as she said yes, and buried 
in that yes all her pride and more than half the pleasure. No one 
in or near Grantley Bourne danced with so much grace, precision, 
lightness as she; and, like all healthy and natural girls, she was 
fond of dancing and particular as to the skill of her partner. To 
be doomed then to three round dances and one square with a 
partner whom a marionette would put to shame, was an infliction 
sufficiently severe in itself; but how much more severe when to 
this was added the loss of that other, and a certain uneasy con- 
sciousness that this other would not like it; and that the women 
would not like it ; and that she would gain a great deal of envy, 
hatred, and malice, by being thus singled out by Mr. Perceval of 
the Manor for undue honour ; she who only felt herself singled out 
for undue victimization ! 

But she was in the grasp of necessity, and the laws of honour 
had to be obeyed whether they were to her comfort or her disad- 
vantage. 
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When Guy Perceval left, he left holding her committed to con- 
ditions which were symbolic to him of more than an engagement 
to dance four special dances at a ball. He had prepared the 
ground so far. For the rest, he would not be precipitate. Those 
frequent and ostentatiously preferential dances with Muriel Smith 
would keep off other aspirants, he thought, standing on his rent-roll 
and personality as a rock which no one could overthrow. And 
then, when he had exactly determined all about Mr. Smith—which 
he would do when he demanded the daughter’s hand of her mother 
before speaking to her himself—he would introduce her to. the 
world as his choice, and thus put an end to the doubts and sur- 
mises which still crept about society. Yes, he would have every- 
thing cleared up, and precisely outlined, he thought triumphantly ; 
and Muriel should be Mrs. Perceval of the Manor when the right 
time came. Meanwhile he would wait. 

For her expression of satisfaction with the contract as it stood 
Muriel went up to her mother as soon as Guy had gone, and laying 
her hand on her shoulder, said in a distressed voice: 

‘Oh mamma! what shall I do?’ 

* Make the best of it, my dear,’ said Mrs. Smith, not looking up. 

‘But his dancing! you never saw anything so dreadful!’ cried 
poor Muriel. ‘ He literally makes himself the laughing-stock of 
the room ; and he so often falls. Think, mamma, how terrible it 
would be if I were to fall!’ 

‘You must try not,’ answered her mother a little coldly; then 
more kindly : ‘I know, my dear, it must be a great annoyance to 
you, but you see I could not save you. And after all it really does 
not much signify, one way or the other. Look at it in that light, 
Muriel; against loss, or death, or sorrow, where does it stand ? 
And by the next day you will have forgotten all about it.’ 

‘I do not think I shall, mamma; but I will try and not think too 
much of it,’ said Muriel with pretty earnestness, but rueful all the 
same; and then she went away to find Derwent and confide her per-. 
plexities to his keeping. 

Mrs. Smith would not have offered this commonplace kind of 
comfort had she known what was in Muriel’s mind about those 
dances and the partner whom she had specially desired. Nor would 
she have shown herself so comparatively indifferent to the whole 
affair, had she not been absorbed in that great Something which was 
coming on them all. But, like most parents, she saw nothing of 
what was passing before her eyes, and the giants whose assaults she. 
feared were only windmills on the horizon, while the real dangers 
‘were gliding at her feet unseen and unsuspected, untracked and 
suffered to glide and grow unchecked. : 
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Cuapter IX. 
CLOUDS ON THE HORIZON. 


Ir her mother was more philosophic than sympathetic, Der- 
went was full of wrathful compassion for Muriel’s distress, and 
vowed. hotly that he would prevent such desecration as this to 
which she stood committed, no matter what the cost. She should 
not make herself conspicuous by dancing so often with Guy 
Perceval, nor should she waste her grace and skill in dancing with 
him more than the one quadrille, which would not compromise her 
in any way. 

He said all this with his head held high, and that ring of 
command in his voice which women who have never learnt the 
desolateness of independence or the lovelessness of freedom, do 
not resent in the men of their family—which they rather like 
indeed, and feel comforted and upheld thereby. Only, as Muriel 
did not wish to be dishonourable even to a bad waltzer and on such 
a trifle as an engagement for a few dances, nor yet to quarrel with 
Mr. Perceval at all, she put in a little word of remonstrance, and 
said : 

* But how can it be helped now that I have promised him, dear ? 
It will make a scene; and no girl likes a fuss to be made about 
her.’ 

To which Derwent replied with the air of a professed duellist 
who knew the exact lines and limits of all things belligerent : 

‘You may trust me, I think, Muriel. I shall protect you from 
annoyance, not put you into a false position.’ 

* Yes, I know, dear,’ she answered ; ‘I do trust you; but I do 
not want to be ungenerous, or to break my word to Mr. Perceval. 
It is horrible to have to dance with him, I know, and I cannot 
bear to think of it—the first four dances !-—and such a waltzer !— 
but what can I do ?’ 

* You have put the thing into my hands, and you must do as I 
tell you,’ said Derwent superbly. ‘You shall not dance with 
him more than that one quadrille.’ 

He said this in a rather loud voice, and the day was still, when 
sound travels far. 

‘ Not dance with whom ?’ asked Arthur Machell, rounding the 
corner of the road with Hilda’s hand in his. 

Muriel blushed, and looked happy, confused, perplexed, cis- 
tressed, all in one. Derwent’s fraternal belligerency suddenly lost 
itself in a flush of soft delight ; but he could not abandon the theme 
or the tone that he had assumed, unless he wished to betray more 
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than he cared to show; so, after he had said all that good manners 
required him to say, he took up his parable and answered Arthur’s 
question. 

‘Mr. Perceval has been engaging my sister for half the dances 
of the evening,’ he said disdainfully; ‘and she is afraid I am going 
to forget myself and fight a duel about it, because I will not allow 
her to keep her engagement.’ 

‘You are quite right, Derwent’; I claim the first waltz, Miss 
Smith !’ cried Arthur. 

She looked down and then she looked up. 

‘ That is just what Mr. Perceval did,’ she answered. 

‘That does not count,’ said Arthur laughing ; ‘ you owe me the 
first waltz, and I shall hold you to it.’ 

‘I do not see how I can,’ said Muriel with extreme embarrass- 
ment, and heroically preferring duty to pleasure. 

‘If you prefer Mr. Perceval of course I have nothing to say,’ 
said Arthur stiffly. 

‘I do not prefer him, but I have promised,’ returned Muriel, to 
whom promises were sacred, and who really felt it was rather hard 
that Arthur should be displeased when she wanted so much to 
dance with him, and felt herself so ill-used by fate that she could 
not. 

‘I have told you, Muriel, that you may hold yourself free to 
make any other engagement you like. You are not going to 
dance with Mr. Perceval,’ interposed Derwent with full fraternal 
authority. 

‘But if she wishes? It is a pity to interfere, said Arthur, 
still stiff and unpleasant, in his secret heart too annoyed at - 
Derwent’s tone. It is such wretched taste for a man to assume 
this kind of command over a sister before other men! He 
was disgusted that Muriel’s brother could be such a snob as to 
do it! 

For all answer Muriel looked straight into his face; and her 
soft sweet eyes, dewy, tender, reproachful, pleading, brought him 
back from the harsh and uncomfortable state into which he was 
drifting through jealousy, and gave him his better and truer self 
once more. 

‘I see it all,’ he said hastily ; ‘but you must throw him over. 
We shall have the whole neighbourhood chattering like so many 
magpies if you do not. I would advise you to this if you were my 
sister—indeed I would, Miss Smith. Do you think I would let 
Hilda here be afflicted in such an absurd manner? Leave your- 
self in your brother’s hands, and dance the first waltz with me.’ 
‘Yes, do, Muriel,’ said Hilda caressingly. 
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‘Of course she will,’ returned Derwent; ‘and it will make it 
all right, Miss Machell, if you will give me the first dance— 
will you?’ ‘ 

Hilda’s pretty face beamed. But she looked at her brother 
with a certain trouble. 

*T do not know if mother will let me dance, but if she does ‘ 
‘she said hesitatingly. 

‘ You will give me the first ?’ 

‘ Yes,’ she answered softly, still looking at her brother. 

‘Subject to my mother’s approval,’ put in Arthur a little 
awkwardly. He was glad to secure Muriel for himself, and so far 
grateful to Derwent for his advocacy ; but Hilda’s assignment to 
Muriel’s brother was a different thing altogether; one that he 
did not cordially endorse for his own part, and that he knew 
would make the lady mother furious. It was the child’s first 
appearance in public; and the first dance granted to the least 
admirable young man in the place, as the world and common 
sense count desirability, was an arrangement to which not 
even his own love for Muriel could reconcile him. One’s own 
sisters are so different from those of other men, he thought; and 
what he might do with respect to Muriel, Derwent was certainly 
not entitled to imitate towards Hilda. 

‘I do not think that Lady Machell will object,’ said Derwent 
a little conceitedly; ‘at all events, I regard it as an engage- 
ment.’ 

‘But you must remember that this is Hilda’s first ball, and 
my mother, who is strict, may not approve of her making an inde- 
pendent engagement,’ said Arthur, while Hilda’s face fell and 
Derwent’s neck stiffened. ‘Don’t look down-hearted, little one,’ 
he added kindly. ‘ You are not going to be left as a wall-flower 
all the night ; but I think you had better leave the choice of your 
partners to the mother.’ 

‘Very well,’ said Hilda, choking back her tears with diffi- 
culty, but successfully ; ‘of course, mother and you know best.’ 

‘ But I shall assert my claim,’ said Derwent. 

‘And I mine,’ Arthur answered, drawing off the conversation 
from Hilda to Muriel. 

‘What a dreadful confusion it all is!’ she said. ‘ Everybody 
engaged and everybody breaking their engagements, and no one 
satisfied with things as they are.’ 

‘Not you? Iam sorry for that. I am quite satisfied,’ Arthur 
answered with: emphasis. 

‘ Are you tired, Muriel ?’ asked Derwent suddenly. 

‘No,’ she said ; ‘ why ?’ 
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‘If you are not, we can turn back and walk a little way with 
- Miss Machell and Arthur,’ he answered. 

‘Yes, do,’ said Arthur and Hilda in a breath; and the four 
young people ranged themselves in line, Muriel and Hilda in the 
middle, flanked by the brothers—exchanged. 

This arrangement did not last long, for very soon—who knows 
how it came about ?—the couples naturally separated, and Arthur 
and Muriel went on in front, leaving Derwent and Hilda to follow. 
How time passed none of them knew, for none took note. It was 
a moment of happiness snatched from life, a moment of perfect 
peace and security borrowed from uncertainty anddoubt. Derwent, 
absorbed in his own delight, forgot to wonder why Muriel looked so 
divinely happy—Arthur Machell, so joyful, so heroic; and Arthur, 
absorbed in his, had not a thought of fear to give to Hilda, walk- 
ing with such treacherous meekness by Derwent’s side, listening 
while he recited suggestive odes and sonnets and hummed through 
the airs of songs, each one of which pleaded a lover’s cause and 
revealed a lover’s case. It was all Arcadian, loving, youthful, 
innocent, and yet dangerous; when, the demon of ill-luck being 
abroad, the pretty little fairy palace in which they were living 
came to the ground, as they suddenly found themselves face to 
face with Lady Machell, driving Wilfrid over to Paumelle House, 
whither she was bound, to give Mrs. Brown some useful hints as to 
precedence and policy. 

She drew rein as she came up to them, and stopped; a world 
of suppressed wrath visible on her face. 

‘What a lucky chance!’ cried Derwent; who, without the 
faintest suspicion of any reason why Lady Machell should be wrath- 
ful at the meeting, did not read the signs which were plain enough 
to her own children, who knew better than he what was the estima- 
tion in which she held the Smith family. ‘Lady Machell, you must 
settle this knotty point for us.’ 

‘What knotty point?’ asked my lady, uncomfortably dis- 
armed. 

Derwent had that way with him belonging to the innocently 
vain. He took the good will of the world for granted, not seeing 
why it should be otherwise; and, just as this same world accepts us 
at our own valuation, so does it dance to the tunes which we pipe 
and answer as the echo when we demand. 

‘ My sister has got into a difficulty,’ said Derwent ; ‘and some 
of us are rather puzzled how to get her out of it. I cannot say that 
I am, but I will be guided by your advice.’ 

This was touching Lady Machell on a weak point. Outside the 
restoration of the family to its original position, her greatest am- 
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bition was to be considered the spiritual Minerva of the district ; 
the one woman whose judgment was never at fault, and who was 
capable of solving all difficulties whatsoever. 

‘What is it?’ she asked again. 

‘Mr. Perceval called on my mother yesterday, and secured 
Muriel’s promise for the first four dances—the first waltz, galop, 
mazurka, quadrille,’ said Derwent, unconscious of the fragrant 
flowers of hope and design which he was crushing in my lady’s soul 
at this moment. ‘ As, in the first place, Mr. Perceval is not a very 
satisfactory partner, and as, in the second, I do not choose that my 
sister shall be made conspicuous in any manner, I say that she is 
to break the engagement, and that I will take it on myself to tell 
Mr. Perceval that she has done so, and to give him my reasons,’ 
emphasizing the pronoun. ‘Am I right, Lady Machell ?’ 

‘ Quite,’ said my lady crisply; while Muriel looked up at her 
with a grateful face that was the Scylla to the Charybdis on the 
other side. 

‘I thought so too,’ said Arthur; ‘and so engaged Miss Smith 
myself, that she might have two champions instead of one.’ 

A heavy frown came over Wilfrid’s face; it was a look of as 
much pain as anger—the look which makes a man dangerous. 

‘And to make it more complete, I have begged for the honour 
of Miss Machell’s hand for the first dance,’ said Derwent superbly, 
looking supremely handsome and self-satisfied. 

This was too much. 

‘Impossible,’ cried Lady Machell sharply. 

‘Impossible !’ echoed Wilfrid angrily. 

Derwent looked from one to the other. 

‘ Why ?’ he asked with genuine surprise. ‘There can be no 
question of Mr. Brown de Paumelle dancing with Miss Machell ; 
why then not I as well as another? We are old friends, Lady 
Machell, and the arrangement does not seem impossible to me at 
all; more especially in view of the coil into which my sister has 
been led.’ 

‘A girl of my daughter’s age makes no private engagements of 
any kind,’ said Lady Machell stiffly. ‘She is too young to promise 
even a dance without my consent.’ 

‘Then I appeal to you,’ said Derwent, laying his hand with 
boyish familiarity on Lady Machell’s arm. ‘Do you grant me the 
honour of the first dance with Miss Machell ?’ 

‘I intended her to dance with her brother Arthur,’ said Lady 
Machell coldly. Had she not been afraid, and had Derwent Smith 
been in all respects profitable and desirable, she would have been 
touched by his manner. As things were, she hardened her heart 
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against him, and what she would have smiled at as a charm in 
other circumstances, she now frowned on as an impertinence. 

‘ But Arthur is engaged to my sister,’ said Derwent. 

‘ Yes, I have secured Miss Smith,’ said Arthur with a smile to 
Muriel, who, looking at Lady Machell, said with a certain soft 
dignity that became her wonderfully well : 

‘You must not let any engagement to me interfere with your 
plans, Lady Machell. And if I am to break my engagement with 
_ Mr. Perceval, perhaps I ought to sit out altogether.’ 

‘IT am not going to be thrown over in that manner, laughed 
Arthur, his laugh a little forced. ‘ You have promised me the first 
dance, and I hold you to it.’ 

‘I think you are all making a ridiculous row about nothing,’ 
said Wilfrid savagely. ‘ Really, Arthur, the whole county will not 
stand aside to see whether you dance the first waltz, or the second, 
with Miss Smith. As for you, Smith, you have been a little pre- 
mature, and more than a little inconsiderate, in securing my sister 
so long beforehand ; but’/—he shrugged his broad shoulders—‘ it 
is of very little consequence, one way or the other,’ he added after a 
moment, with disdain. 

‘It is armoying, though it is unimportant,’ said my lady quite 
as crossly as her son; then, in a low voice, she said to Arthur angrily: 
‘ I should have expected more tact, Arthur, more judgment from you. 
When I trust Hilda to your care, I have the right to expect that 
you will take care of her, and not let her run into entanglements 
and difficulties of this kind.’ 

‘I am sorry that you are vexed, mother,’ said Arthur, taking his 
scolding with the pleasantest air of affectionate indifference. ‘ But, 
as Wilfrid says, are we not all making our frogs into oxen? and 
with a little disregard to Miss Smith and her brother? which is 
rather questionable on the score of good breeding ;—we will not 
talk of good feeling.’ 

‘It is yourself who are to blame,’ said Lady Machell in the same 
lowered voice; ‘you have been very foolish—very wrong, Arthur.’ 

‘ You are only a boy yet, and will never be anything else,’ said 
Wilfrid with bitter contempt. ‘ You cannot see things which are 
plain before you, and you cannot give up what you wish nor do 
what you do not like.’ 

‘ Thanks, my elder brother,’ Arthur answered with a deep flush. 
‘Now, mother, I am going, if you and Wilfrid think that you have 
lectured me enough.’ 

‘ But leave your companions,’ said Lady Machell sternly. 

‘It depends on them whether they care to go farther or not,’ 
answered Arthur with a certain steady pride which was just the 
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feeling that his mother most dreaded to rouse in him. ‘ Are you 
tired, Miss Smith ? coming on with us, Derwent ?’ he asked, turn- 
ing to the two who had drawn out of hearing during the last low 
conversation. 

‘No,’ said Muriel in a half whisper to her brother. ‘We must 
go home, Derwent; do not let us go on.’ 

‘We will leave you now,’ said Derwent, as ifhe wereaking. ‘I 
shall hold Miss Machell engaged to me, Lady Machell,’ he added, 
flinging up his head. 

‘I will think of it. I promise nothing,’ said my lady coldly. 

‘You will not teach Miss Machell to break her word?’ said 
Derwent, returning to the charge. It was the kind of contest’ 
in which all his tenacity was roused, and where he was determined 
to have his own way. 

‘A child makes no promise,’ she replied ; ‘ and Hilda knows that 
she has done wrong to take on herself such an act of independence 
and disobedience.’ 

‘She is not to blame,’ said Arthur hastily ; while Hilda stood 
with her eyes cast to the ground and her hands clasped in each 
other, the prettiest little statue of penitence imaginable. 

‘No, if any one is to blame, it is I, said Derwent manfully. 

‘Don’t you think the discussion has lasted long enough?’ said 
Wilfrid. 

All this time he had not looked once at Muriel since the fist 
meeting. He saw clearly enough how things were with her and 
Arthur ; and to know that he had sacrificed himself for the good of his 

family, that his brother might profit by his pain and take up his 
discarded treasure, made the present moment hard to bear. For 
the instant he seemed to hate both her and him ; to accuse him of 
selfishness, weakness, unfaithfulness, and her of coquetry and 
shameful scheming. 

‘Quite,’ suid Arthur good-temperedly ; ‘ we will close it when- 
ever you like.’ 

‘Good-bye, Lady Machell,’ said Muriel, taking Wilfrid’s hint 
and coming forward. ‘Good-bye, Captain Machell.’ 

She half held out her hand, but my lady was occupied with the 
thong of her whip. 

‘Good morning, Miss Smith,’ she said coldly; and ‘ Good 
morning, Miss Smith,’ Wilfrid echoed with even more coldness. 

But Arthur, to make amends, took her hand and held it frankly 
in the face of both mother and brother, saying with a curious 
mixture of opposition and tenderness : 

‘The first waltz, remember, Miss Muriel; and Guy Perceval 


cashiered !’ 
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‘ And the first for me, Miss Machell,’ said Derwent in imitation, 
shaking hands with Hilda and looking at Lady Machell. 

‘I am weary of the whole thing—such a set of children as you 
are!’ said Lady Machell angrily, as she turned away her head, and 
added : ‘ Now, Arthur!’ as authoritatively as if he had been a boy. 

The young man nodded carelessly, and the group melted away ; 
Derwent and Muriel turning back to Owlett, Arthur and Hilda 
going on to Machells, and Lady Machell and Wilfrid bearing to 
the left for Paumelle House. 

“It is a dreadful annoyance and confusion altogether,’ said my 
lady after a short pause, when she was alone with her eldest son. 
‘What was Guy Perceval thinking of when he wished to commit 
himself in this manner with a girl of Miss Smith’s questionable 
claims to distinction ?’ 

‘I suppose he has been smitten with a pair of blue eyes and a 
blush-rose face!’ said Wilfrid with savage contempt. ‘It is a way 
men have.’ 

‘ Absurd!’ cried Lady Machell, whipping on the cob. ‘Guy 
Perceval is far too particular to think of marrying into a family 
with the faintest cloud on its fair name; and, say what we will, 
there is something uncomfortable about the Smiths.’ 

‘ Something unknown; no more,’ said Wilfrid. 

‘Which is the same thing,’ returned my lady. ‘And then to 
think of that penniless boy having the presumption to engage 
Hilda!’ she went on to say, with increased anger. ‘I have never 
known anything more insolent, more forward !’ 

“It was paegrees enough,’ said Wilfrid almost as angrily 
as his mother ; ‘ we must look out and take care that things do not 
go too far in that direction.’ 

‘ Wilfrid, you do not think—surely ’ she began. 

‘I think nothing, mother; I only advise you to look out,’ he 
answered. 

‘She shall not go to the ball at all!’ cried Lady Machell. 

‘Yes, she must go, mother. The child would be disappointed 
else, said Wilfrid, whose one soft place was his love for his little 
sister; ‘ but do not let her go far from your side.’ 

‘It is too dreadful !—and after all my care! Such a mere baby 
as she is too!’ her usual self-control swept away in a torrent of 
mingled anger and anxiety. 

‘I do not suppose there is even a boy-and-girl flirtation 
between them yet,’ returned Wilfrid ; ‘and it is scarcely like you, 
mother, to jump to these conclusions. Still, a little extra watchful- 
ness will do no harm; and Hilda is av admirable child—will never 
give you any trouble.’ 
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‘No, I am not afraid of her, said Lady Machell with emphasis ; 
then, touching the secret sore of her heart, she added: ‘ If 
Arthur were to make a foolish marriage, it would break my heart.’ 

‘No; hearts do not break nowadays,’ he said. ‘You would be 
very unhappy, and your digestion would suffer, but you would get 
over it. Arthur would say that his would break if he were pre- 
vented from marrying any girl whom he might fancy. But neither 
his nor yours would go whichever way it turned.’ 

‘TI think I will speak to him about his excessive intimacy with 
those Smiths, and point out the infinite mischief that he may do 
his sister,’ said Lady Machell, imagining that her battery was 
effectually masked. 

‘You willdo no good. He has not always been easy to manage, 
good-tempered as he is. But if it will be a satisfaction to yourself 
to relieve your own mind ’ said Wilfrid, anger with his brother, 
contempt at the idea of a woman’s interference in the affairs of a 
man, though even that woman should be his mother, sympathy of 
sex, and intense jealousy all traceable in his tone and manner 
thinking to himself at the same time: ‘It would do no good, but 
it would be a‘satisfaction too, to me were I to tell him what I 
think of his folly and how contemptible I find his boyish pasSion 
and selfishness !’ 

‘If it is put before him in the true light—of the harm that it 
may do his sister > repeated Lady Machell, as if she had got 
hold of a charm. , 

‘You can try,’ was the grim response; ‘but do not wonder 
if you fail. Men are sometimes impatient of dictation.’ 

‘From a mother ?’ asked Lady Machell with a burst of pride. 

‘From a mother,’ repeated Wilfrid steadily. 

‘Here is Mr. Brown de Paumelle,’ said Lady Machell, in a tone 
of relief, as the fussy, rubicund, rotund possessor of millions, and 
the worshipper of rank, dashed through the elaborately wrought 
iron gates, all scroll-work and gilding ;—his superb barouche and 
faultless greys nearly running into the shabby little shandradan in 
which Lady Machell steered the badly-groomed old cob. 

And, touching the hem of the golden garment, looking through 
the grand vista of coming success, she forgot the perplexities con- 
nected with those silly children at her back, and for the moment 
lost her trouble in her joy. But the Brown de Paumelles’ ball was 
evidently to be the theatre of more than one important drama, and 
the apparently trivial question of a few dances given here or there 
hid more than it declared. 








(To be continued.) 
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BY RICHARD A. PROCTOR, 


Wiruin the last few weeks news has arrived of a catastrophe the 
effects of which must in all probability have been disastrous, not to 
a district, or a country, or a continent, or even a world, but toa 
whole system of worlds. The catastrophe happened many years 
ago—probably at least a hundred—yet the messenger who brought 
the news has not been idle on his way, but has sped along at a rate 
which would suffice to circle this earth eight times in the course of a 
second. That messenger has had, however, to traverse millions of 
millions of miles, and only reached our earth last November. The 
news he brought was that a sun like our own was in conflagration; 
and on a closer study of his message something was learned as to 
the nature of the conflagration, and a few facts tending to throw 
ligkt on the question (somewhat interesting to ourselves) whether our 
own sun is likely to undergo a similar mishap at any time. What 
would happen if he did, we know already. The sun which has just 
met with this disaster—that is, which so suffered a few generations 
ago—blazed out for a time with several hundred times its former 
lustre. If our sun were to increase as greatly in light and heat, 
the creatures on the side of our earth turned towards him at the 
time would be destroyed in an instant. Those on the dark or night 
hemisphere would not have to wait for their turn till the earth, 
by rotating, carried them into view of the destroying sun. In 
much briefer space the effect of his new fires would be felt all over 
the earth’s surface. The heavens would be dissolved and the ele- 
ments would melt with fervent heat. In fact no description of 
such a catastrophe, as affecting the night half of the earth, could 
possibly be more effective and poetical than St. Peter’s account of 
the day of the Lord coming ‘as a thief in the night; in the which 
the heavens shall pass away with a great noise, and the elements 
shall melt with fervent heat, the earth also and the works that are 
therein being burned up ;’ though I imagine the apostle would have 
been scarce prepared to admit that the earth was in danger from a 
solar conflagration. Indeed, according to another account,'the sun 
was to be turned into darkness and the moon into blood, before that 
great and notable day of the Lord came—a description correspond- 
ing well with solar and lunar eclipses, the most noteworthy ‘ signs 
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in the heavens,’ but agreeing very ill with the outburst ofa great 
solar conflagration. 

Before proceeding to inquire into the singular and significant 
circumstances of the recent outburst, it may be found interesting 
to inquire briefly into the records which astronomy has preserved of 
similar catastrophes in former years. These may be compared to 
the records of accidents on the various railway lines in a country 
or continent. Those other suns which we call stars are engines 
working the mighty mechanism of planetary systems, as our sun 
maintains the energies of our own system; and it is a matter of 
some interest to us to inquire in how many cases, among the many 
suns within the range of vision, destructive explosions occur. 
We may take the opportunity, later, to inquire into the number of 
cases in which the machinery of solar systems appears to have 
broken down. 

The first case of a solar conflagration on record is that of the new 
star observed by Hipparchus some 2,000 years ago. In his time, 
and indeed until quite recently, an object of this kind was called a 
new star, or a temporary star. But we now know that when a star 
makes its appearance where none had before been visible, what has 
really happened has been that a star too remote to be seen has 
become visible through some rapid increase of splendour. When 
the new splendour dies out again, it is not that a star has ceased 
to exist ; but simply that a faint star which had increased greatly 
in lustre has resumed its original condition. Hipparchus’s star 
must have been a remarkable object, for it was visible in full day- 
light, whence we may infer that it was many times brighter than 
the blazing Dog-star. It is interesting in the history of science, as 
having led Hipparchus to draw up a catalogue of stars, the first on 
record. Some moderns, being sceptical, rejected this story asa 
fiction; but Biot examining Chinese Chronicles’ relating to the 
times of Hipparchus, finds that in 134 B.c. (about nine years before 
the date of Hipparchus’s catalogue) a new star was recorded as 
having appeared in the constellation Scorpio. 

The next new star (that is, stellar conflagration) on record is 

1 Chinese chronicles contain other references to new stars. The annals of Ma- 
touan-lin, which contain the official records of remarkable appearances in the heavens, 
include some phenomena which manifestly belong to this class. Thus they record that 
in the year 173 a star appeared between the stars which mark the hind feet of the 
Centaur. This star remained visible from December in that year until July in the 
next (about the same time as Tycho Brahe’s and Kepler's new stars, presently to be 
described). Another star, assigned by these annals to the year 1011, seems to be the 
same as a starreferred to by Hepidannus as appearing A.D. 1012. It was of extra- 


ordinary brilliancy, and remained visible in the southern part of the heavens during 
three months. The annals of Ma-touan-lin assign to it a position low down in 


Sagittarius. 
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still more interesting, as there appears some reason for believing 
that before iong we may see another outburst of the same star. 
In the years 945, 1264, and 1572, brilliant stars appeared in the 
region of the heavens between Cepheus and Cassiopeia. Sir J. 
Herschel remarks, that, ‘ from the imperfect account we have of the 
places of the two earlier, as compared with that of the last, which 
was well determined, as well as from the tolerably near coincidence 
of the intervals of their appearance, we may suspect them, with 
Goodricke, to be one and the same star, with a period of 312 or 
perhaps of 156 years.’ The latter period may very reasonably be 
rejected, as one can perceive no reason why the intermediate 
returns of the star to visibility should have been overlooked, the 
star having appeared in a region which never sets. It is to be 
noted that, the period from 945 to 1264 being 319 years, and that 
from 1264 to 1572 only 308 years, the period of this star (if 
Goodricke is correct in supposing the three outbursts to have 
occurred in the same star) would seem to be diminishing. At any 
time, then, this star might now blaze out in the region between 
Cassiopeia and Cepheus, for more than 304 years have already 
passed since its last outburst. g 

As the appearance of a new star led Hipparchus to undertake 
the formation of his famous catalogue, so did the appearance of the 
star in Cassiopeia, in 1572, lead the Danish astronomer Tycho 
Brahe to construct a new and enlarged catalogue. (This, be it re- 
membered, was before the invention of the telescope.) Returning 
one evening (November 11, 1572, old style) from his laboratory to 
his dwelling-house, he found, says Sir J. Herschel, ‘a group of 
‘ country people gazing at a star, which he was sure did not exist an 
hour before. This was the star in question.’ 

The description of the star and its various changes is more in- 
teresting at the present time, when the true nature of these phe- 
nomena is understood, than it was even in the time when the star 
was blazing in the firmament. It will be gathered from that de- 
scription and from what I shall have to say further on about the 
results of recent observations on less splendid new stars, that, if 
this star should reappear in the next few years, our observers will 
probably be able to obtain very important information from it. 
The message from it will be much fuller and more distinct than 
any we have yet received from such stars, though we have learned 
quite enough to remain in no sort of doubt as to their general 
nature. 

The star remained visible, we learn, about sixteen months, 
during which time it kept its place in the heavens without the 
least variation. ‘It had all the radiance of the fixed stars, and 
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twinkled like them ; and was in all respects like Sirius, except that 
it surpassed Sirius in brightness and magnitude.’ It appeared 
larger than Jupiter, which was at that time at his brightest, and was 
scarcely inferior to Venus. Jt did not acquire this lustre gra- 
dually, but shone forth, at once of its full size and brightness, ¢ as if, 
said the chroniclers of the time, ‘it had been of instantaneous 
creation.’ For three weeks it shone with full splendour, during 
which time it could be seen at noonday ‘by those who had good 
eyes, and knew where to look for it.’ But before it had been seen 
a month, it became visibly smaller, and from the middle of 
December 1572 till March 1574, when it entirely disappeared, it 
continually diminished in magnitude. ‘As it decreased in size, it 
varied in colour at first, its light was white and extremely bright ; 
it then became yellowish ; afterwards of a ruddy colour like Mars ; 
and finished with a pale livid white resembling the colour of 
Saturn.’ All the details of this account should be very carefully 
noted. It will presently be seen that they are highly cha- 
racteristic. 

Those who care to look occasionally at the heavens to know 
whether this star has returned to view may be interested to learn 
whereabouts it should be looked for. The place may be described 
as close to the back of the star-gemmed chair in which Cassiopeia is 
supposed to sit—a little to the left of the seat of the chair, sup- 
posing the chair to be looked at in its normal position. But as 
Cassiopeia’s chair is always inverted when the constellation is most 
conveniently placed for observation, and indeed as nine-tenths of 
those who know the constellation suppose the chair’s legs to be the 
back, and vice vers, it may be useful to mention that the star was» 
placed somewhat thus with respect to the straggling W formed by 
the five chief stars of Cassiopeia. There is a star not very far « 
from the place here indicated, but rather nearer to the middle 
angle of the W. This, however, is not a bright star; and cannot 
possibly be mistaken for the expected visitant. (The place of 
Tycho’s star is indicated in my School Star-Atlas and also in my 
larger Library Atlas. The same remark applies to both the new 
stars in the Serpent-Bearer, presently to be described.) 

In August 1596 the astronomer Fabricius observed a new star 
in the neck of the Whale, which also after a time disappeared. It 
was not noticed again till the year 1637, when an observer re- 
joicing in the name of Phocyllides Holwarda observed it, and, 
keeping a watch, after it had vanished, upon the place where it had 
appeared, saw it again come into view nine months after its dis- 
appearance. Since then, it has been known as a variable star with 
a period of about 331 days, 8 hours, It shines at its brightest as 
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a star of the second magnitude ; and it indicates a somewhat sin- 
gular remissness on the part of the astronomers of former days, that 
a star shining so conspicuously for a fortnight, once in each period 
of 3314 days, should for so many years have remained undetected. 
It may, perhaps, be thought that, noting this, I should withdraw 
the objection raised above against Sir J. Herschel’s idea that the 
star in Cassiopeia may return to view once in 156 years, instead of 
once in 312 years. But there is a great difference between a star 
which at its brightest shines only as a second-magnitude star, so 
that it has twenty or thirty companions of equal or greater lustre 
above the horizon along with it, and a star which surpasses three- 
fold the splendid Sirius. We have seen that even in Tycho 
Brahe’s day, when probably the stars were not nearly so well known 
by the community at large, the new star in Cassiopeia had not 
shone an hour before the country people were gazing at it with 
wonder. Besides, Cassiopeia and the Whale are constellations very 
different in position. The familiar stars of Cassiopeia are visible 
on every clear night, for they never set. The stars of the Whale, 
at least of the part to which the wonderful variable star belongs, 
are below the horizon during rather more than half the twenty- 
four hours; and a new star there would only be noticed, probably 
(unless of exceeding splendour), if it chanced to appear during that 
part of the year when the Whale is high above the horizon between 
eventide and midnight, or in the autumn and early winter. 

‘It is a noteworthy circumstance about the variable star in the 
Whale, deservedly called Mira, or The Wonderful, that it does not 
always return to the same degree of brightness. Sometimes it 
has been a very bright second-magnitude star when at its brightest, 
at others it has barely exceeded the third magnitude. Hevelius 
relates that during the four years between October 1672 and De- 
cember 1676, Mira did not show herself at all! As this star fades 
out, it changes in colour from white to red. 

Towards the end of September 1604, a new star made its 
appearance in the constellation Ophiuchus, or the Serpent-Bearer. 
Its place was near the heel of the right foot of ‘ Ophiuchus large.’ 
Kepler tells us that it had no hair or tail, and was certainly not 
a comet. Moreover, like the other fixed stars, it kept its place 
unchanged, showing unmistakably that it belonged to the star- 
depths, not to nearer regions. ‘It was exactly like one of the 
stars, except that in the vividness of its lustre, and the quickness 
of its sparkling, it exceeded anything that he had ever seen before. 
It was every moment changing into some of the colours of the 
rainbow, as yellow, orange, purple, and red; though it was gener- 
ally white when it was at some distance from the vapours of the 
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horizon.’ In fact, these changes of colour must not be regarded as 
indicating aught but the star’s superior brightness. Every very 
bright star, when close to the horizon, shows these colours, and so 
much the more distinctly as the star isthe brighter. Sirius, which 
surpasses the brightest stars of the northern hemisphere full four 
times in lustre, shows these changes of colour so conspicuously that 
they were regarded as specially characteristic of this star, insomuch 
that Homer speaks of Sirius (not by name, but as the star of autumn) 
shining most beautifully when laved of ocean’s wave—that is, 
when close to the horizon. And our own poet, Tennyson, follow- 
ing the older poet, sings how 
the fiery Sirius alters hue, 
And bickers into red and emerald. 


The new star was brighter than Sirius, and was about five degrees 
lower down, when at its highest above the horizon, than Sirius 
when he culminates. Five degrees being equal to nearly ten 
times the apparent diameter of the moon, it will be seen how 
much more favourable the conditions were in the case of Kepler’s 
star for those coloured scintillations which characterised that orb. 
Sirius never rises very high above the horizon. In fact, at his 
highest (near midnight in winter, and, of course, near midday in 
summer) he is about as high above the horizon as the sun at mid- 
day in the first week in February. Kepler’s star’s greatest height 
above the horizon was little more than three-fourths of this, or 
equal to about the sun’s elevation at midday on January 13 or 14 
in any year. 

Like Tycho Brahe’s star, Kepler’s was brighter even than Jupiter, 
and only fell short of Venus in splendour. It preserved its lustre 
for about three weeks, after which time it gradually grew fainter 
and fainter until some time between October 1605 and February 
1606, when it disappeared. The exact day is unknown, as during 
that interval the constellation of the Serpent-Bearer is above the 
horizon in the daytime only. But in February 1606, when it 
again became possible to look for the new star in the night-time, 
it had vanished. It probably continued to glow with sufficient 
lustre to have remained visible, but for the veil of light under 
which the sun concealed it, for about sixteen months altogether. 
In fact, it seems very closely to have resembled Tycho’s star, not 
only in appearance and in the degree of its greatest brightness, 
but in the duration of its visibility. 

Tn the year 1670 a new star appeared in the constellation 
Cygnus, attaining the third magnitude. It remained visible, 
but not with this lustre, for nearly two years. After it had faded 
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almost out of view, it flickered up again for a while, but soon after 
it died out, so as to be entirely invisible. Whether a powerful tele- 
scope would still have shown it is uncertain, but it seems extremely 
probable. It may be, indeed, that this new star in the Swan is 
the same which has made its appearance within the last few weeks; 
but on this point the evidence is uncertain. 

On April 28, 1848, Mr. Hind (Superintendent of the Nautical 
Almanac, and discoverer of ten new members of the solar system) 
noticed a new star of the fifth magnitude in the Serpent-Bearer, 
but in quite another part of that large constellation than had 
been occupied by Kepler’s star. A few weeks later, it rose to the 
fourth magnitude. But afterwards its light diminished until it 
became invisible to ordinary eyesight. It did not vanish utterly, 
however. It is still visible with telescopic power, shining as a star 
of the eleventh magnitude, that is, five magnitudes below the 
faintest star discernible with the unaided eye. 

This is the first new star which has been kept in view since its 
apparent creation. But we are now approaching the time when 
it was found that as so-called new stars continue in existence 
long after they have disappeared from view, so also they are not in 
reality new, but were in existence long before they became visible 
to the naked eye. 

On May 12, 1866, shortly before midnight, Mr. Birmingham, 
of Tuam, noticed a star of the second magnitude in the Northern 
Crown, where hitherto no star visible to the naked eye had been 
known. Dr. Schmidt, of Athens, who had been observing that 
region of the heavens the same night, was certain that up to 
11 p., Athens local time, there was no star above the fourth 
magnitude in the place occupied by the new star. So that, if 
this negative evidence can be implicitly relied on, the new star 
must have sprung at least from the fourth, and probably from a 
much lower magnitude, to the second, in less than three hours— 
eleven o’clock at Athens corresponding to about nine o’clock 
by Irish railway time. A Mr. Barker, of London, Canada, put 
forward a claim to having seen the new star as early as May 4—a 
claim not in the least worth investigating, so far as the credit of 
first seeing the new star is concerned, but exceedingly important 
in its bearing on the nature of the outburst affecting the star in 
Corona. It is unpleasant to have to throw discredit on any de- 
finite assertion of facts; unfortunately, however, Mr. Barker, when 
his claim was challenged, laid before Mr. Stone, of the Green- 
wich Observatory, records so very definite of observations made 
on May 4, 8, 9, and 10, that we have no choice but either to 

admit these observations, or to infer that he fell under the 
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delusive effects of a very singular trick of memory. He men- 
tions in his letter to Mr. Stone that he had sent full particulars of 
his observations on those early dates to Professor Watson, of Ann 
Arbor University, on May 17; but (again unfortunately) instead 
of leaving that letter to tell its own story in Professor Watson’s 
hands, he asked Professor Watson to return it to him: so that 
when Mr. Stone very naturally asked Professor Watson to furnish 
a copy of this important letter, Professor Watson had to reply, 
‘ About a month ago, Mr. Barker applied to me for this letter, and 
I returned it to him, as requested, without preserving a copy. I 
can, however,’ he proceeded, ‘state positively that he did not men- 
tion any actual observation earlier than May 14. He said he 
thought he had noticed a strange star in the Crown about two 
weeks before the date of his first observation—May 14—but not 
particularly, and that he did not recognise it until the 14th. 
He did not give any date, and did not even seem positive as to 
identity. . . . When I returned the letter of May 17, I made an 
endorsement across the first page, in regard to its genuineness, 
and attached my signature. I regret that I did not preserve a 
copy of the letter in question; but if the original is produced, it 
will appear that my recollection of its contents is correct.’ I 
think no one can blame Mr. Stone, if, on the receipt of this letter, 
he stated that he had not the ‘slightest hesitation’ in regarding 
Mr. Barker’s earlier observations as ‘ not entitled to the slightest 
credit.’ 

It may be fairly taken for granted that the new star leapt very 
quickly, if not quite suddenly, to its full splendour. Birmingham, 
as we have seen, was the first to notice it,on May 12. On the 


1 Still, a circumstance must be mentioned which tends to show that the star may 
have been visible a few hours earlier than Dr. Schmidt supposed.’ Mr. M. Walter, 
surgeon of the 4th regiment, then stationed in North India, wrote (oddly enough, on 
May 12, 1867, the first anniversary of Mr. Birmingham’s discovery) as follows to Mr. 
Stone:—‘I am certain that this same conflagration was distinctly perceptible here at 
least six hours earlier. My knowledge of the fact came about in this wise, The 
night of the 12th of May last year was exceedingly sultry, and about eight o’clock on 
that evening I got up from the tea-table and rushed into my garden to seek a cooler 
atmosphere. As my door opens towards the east, the first object that met my view 
was the Northern Crown. My attention was at once arrested by the sight of astrange 
star outside the crown’ (that is, outside the circlet of stars forming the diadem, not 
outside the constellation itself). The new star ‘was then certainly quite as bright— 
I rather thought more so—as its neighbour Alphecca,’ the chief gem of the Crown. ‘I 
was so much struck with its appearance, that I exclaimed to those indoors, “ Why, 
here isa newcomet!”’ He made a diagram of the constellation, showing the place of 
the new star correctly. Unfortunately, Mr. Walter does not state why he is so confident, 
a year after the event, that it was.on the 12th of May, and not on the 13th, that he 
noticed the new star. If he fixed the date only by the star’s appearance as a second- 
magnitude star, his leiter proves nothing; for we know that on the 13th it was still 
shining as brightly as Alphecca, though on the 14th it was perceptibly fainter. 
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evening of May 13, Schmidt of Athens discovered it independently, 
and a few hours later it was noticed by a French engineer named 
Courbebaisse. Afterwards, Baxendell, of Manchester, and others, 
independently saw the star. Schmidt, examining Argelander’s 
charts of 324,000 stars (charts which I have had the pleasure of 
mapping in a single sheet) found that the star was not a new one, 
but had been set down by Argelander as between the ninth and 
tenth magnitudes. Referring to Argelander’s list, we find that the 
star had been twice observed—viz., on May 18, 1855, and on 
March 31, 1856. 

Birmingham wrote at once to Mr. Huggins, who, in con- 
junction with the late Dr. Miller, had been for some time 
engaged in observing stars and other celestial objects with the 
spectroscope. These two observers at once ‘directed their tele- 
scope armed with spectroscopic adjuncts—the telespectroscope is 
the pleasing name of the compound instrument—to the new- 
comer. The result was rather startling. It may be well, however, 
before describing it, to indicate in a few words the meaning of 
various kinds of spectroscopic evidence. 

The light of the sun, sifted out by the spectroscope, shows all 
the colours but not all the tints‘of the rainbow. It is spread out 
into a large rainbow-tinted streak, but at various places (a few 
thousand) along the streak there are missing tints; so that in fact 
the streak is crossed by a multitude of dark lines. We know that 
these lines are due to the absorptive action of vapours existing in 
the atmosphere of the sun, and from the position of the lines we 
can tell what the vapours are. Thus, hydrogen by its absorptive 
action produces four of the bright lines. The vapour of iron is 
there, the vapour of sodium, magnesium, and so on. Again, we 
know that these same vapours, which, by their absorptive action, 
cut off rays of certain tints, emit light of just those tints. In 
fact, if the glowing mass of the sun could be suddenly extinguished, 
leaving his atmosphere in its present intensely heated condition, 
the light of the faint sun which would thus be left us would give 

_ (under spectroscopic scrutiny) those very rays which now seem 
wanting. There would be a spectrum of multitudinous bright lines, 
instead of a rainbow-tinted spectrum crossed by multitudinous dark 
lines. It is, indeed, only by contrast that the dark lines appear dark, 
just as it is only by contrast that the solar spots seem dark. Not only 
the penumbra but the umbra of a sunspot, not only the umbra but 
the nucleus, not only the nucleus but the deeper black which seems 
to lie at the core of the nucleus, shine really with a lustre far ex- 
ceeding that of the electric light, though by contrast with the rest 
of the sun’s surface the penumbra looks dark, the umbra darker 
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still, the nucleus deep black, and the core of the nucleus jet black. 
So the dark lines across the solar spectrum mark where certain rays 
are relatively faint, though in reality intensely lustrous. Conceive 
another change than that just imagined. Conceive the sun’s globe 
to remain as at present, but the atmosphere to be excited to many 
times its present degree of light and splendour: then would all 
these dark lines become bright, and the rainbow-tinted background 
would be dull or even quite dark by contrast. This is not amere fancy. 
At times, local disturbances take place in the sun which produce 
just such a change in certain constituents of the sun’s atmosphere, 
causing the hydrogen, for example, to glow with so intense a heat 
that, instead of its lines appearing dark, they stand out as bright 
lines. Occasionally, too, the magnesium in the solar atmosphere 
(over certain limited regions only, be it remembered) has been 
known to behave in this manner. It was so during the intensely 
hot summer of 1872, insomuch that the Italian observer Tacchini, 
who noticed the phenomenon, attributed to such local overheating 
of the sun’s magnesium vapour the remarkable heat from which 
we then for a time suffered. 

Now, the stars are suns, and the spectrum of a star is simply a 
miniature of the solar spectrum. Of course, there are characteristic 
differences. One star has more hydrogen, at least more hydrogen 
at work absorbing its rays, and thus has the hydrogen lines more 
strongly marked than they are in the solar spectrum. Another 
star shows the lines of various metals more conspicuously, showing 
that the glowing vapours of such elements, iron, copper, mercury, 
tin, and so forth, either hang more densely in the star’s atmosphere 
than in our sun’s, or, being cooler, absorb their special tints more 
effectively. But speaking generally, a stellar spectrum is like the 
solar spectrum. There is the rainbow-tinted streak, which implies 
that the source of light is glowing solid, liquid, or highly com- 
pressed vaporous matter, and athwart the streak there are the 
multitudinous dark lines which imply that around the glowing 
heart of the star there are envelopes of relatively cool vapours. 

We can understand, then, the meaning of the evidence obtained 
from the new star in the Northern Crown. 

In the first place, the new star showed the rainbow-tinted 
streak crossed by dark lines, which indicated its sun-like nature. 
But, standing out on that rainbow-tinted streak as on a dark 
background, were four exceedingly bright lines—lines so bright, 
though fine, that clearly most of the star’s light came from the 
glowing vapours to which these lines belonged. Three of the 
lines belonged to hydrogen, the fourth was not identified with any 
known line. 
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Let us distinguish between what can certainly be concluded 
from’ this remarkable observation, and what can only be inferred 
with a greater or less degree of probability. 

It is absolutely certain that when Messrs. Huggins and Miller 
made their observation (by which time the new star had faded 
from the second to the third magnitude), enormous masses of hy- 
drogen around the star were glowing with a heat far more intense 
than that of the star itself within the hydrogen envelope. It is 
certain that the increase in the star’s light, rendering the star 
visible which before had been far beyond the range of ordinary 
eyesight, was due to the abnormal heat of the hydrogen surround- 
ing that remote sun. 

But it is not so clear whether the intense glow of the hydrogen 
was caused by combustion or by intense heat without combustion. 
The difference between the two causes of increased light is impor- 
tant ; because on the opinion we form on this point must depend 
our opinion as to the probability that our sun may one day ex- 
perience a similar catastrophe, and also our opinion as to the state 
of the sun in the Northern Crown, after the outburst. To illus- 
trate the distinction in question, let us take two familiar cases of 
the emission of light. A burning coal glows with red light, and 
so does a piece of iron placed in a coal fire. But the coal and the 
iron are undergoing very different processes. The coalis burning, 
and will presently be consumed; the iron is not burning (except in 
the sense that it is burning hot, which means only that it will 
make any combustible substance burn which is brought into con- 
tact with it), and will not be consumed though the coal fire be 
maintained around it for days and weeks and months. So with 
the hydrogen flames which play all the time over the surface of 
our own sun. They are not burning like the hydrogen flames 
which are used for the oxyhydrogen lantern. Were the solar hy- 
drogen so burning, the sun would quickly be extinguished. They 
are simply aglow with intensity of heat, as a mass of red-hot iron 
is aglow; and, so long as the sun’s energies are maintained, the 
' hydrogen around him will glow in this way without being con- 
sumed. As the new fires of the star in the Crown died out 
rapidly, it is possible that in their case there was actual combus- 
tion. On the other hand, it is also possible, and perhaps on the 
whole more probable, that the hydrogen surrounding the star was 
simply set glowing with increased lustre owing to some cause not 
as yet ascertained. 

Let us see how these two theories have been actually worded by 
the students of science themselves who have maintained them. 

‘ The sudden blazing forth of this star,’ says Mr. Huggins, ‘and 
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then the rapid fading away of its light, suggest the rather bold 
speculation that in consequence of some great internal convulsion, 
a large volume of hydrogen and other gases was evolved from it, 
the hydrogen, by its combination with some other element,’ in 
other words, by burning, ‘ giving out the light represented by the 
bright lines, and at the same time heating to the point of vivid 
incandescence the solid matter of the star’s surface. ‘As the 
liberated hydrogen gas became exhausted’ (I now quote not 
Huggins’s own words, but words describing his theory in a book 
which he has edited) ‘the flame gradually abated, and, with the 
consequent cooling, the star’s surface became less vivid, and the 
star returned to its original condition.’ 

On the other hand, the German physicists, Meyer and Klein, 
consider the sudden development of hydrogen, in quantities suffi- 
cient to explain such an outburst, exceedingly unlikely. They have 
therefore adopted the opinion, that the sudden blazing out of the 
star was occasioned by the violent precipitation of some mighty 
mass, perhaps a planet, upon the globe of that remote sun, ‘ by 
which the momentum of the falling mass would be changed into 
molecular motion, or in other words into heat and light.’ It 
might even be supposed, they urge, that the star in the Crown, by 
its swift motion, may have come in contact with one of the star 
clouds which exist in large numbers in the realms of space. 
‘Such a collision would necessarily set the star in a blaze and 
occasion the most vehement ignition of its hydrogen.’ 

Fortunately, our sun is safe for many millions of years to come 
from contact from any one of its planets. The reader must not, 
however, run away with the idea that the danger consists only in 
the gradual contraction of planetary orbits sometimes spoken of. 
That contraction, if it is taking place at all, of which we have not 
a particle of evidence, would not draw Mercury to the sun’s sur- 
face for at least ten million millions of years. The real danger 
would be in the effects which the perturbing action of the larger 
planets might produce on the orbit of Mercury. That orbit is 
even now very eccentric, and must at times become still more so. 
It might, but for the actual adjustment of the planetary system, 
become so eccentric that Mercury could not keep clear of the sun ; 
and a blow from even small Mercury (only weighing, in fact, 390 
millions of millions of millions of tons), with a velocity of some 300 
miles per second, would warm our sun considerably. But there is 
no risk of this happening in Mercury’s case—though the unseen 
and much more shifty Vulcan (in which planet I beg to express 
here my utter disbelief) might, perchance, work mischief if he 
really existed. 
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As for star clouds lying in the sun’s course, we may feel equally 
confident. The telescope assures us that there are none imme- 
diately on the track, and we know, also, that, swiftly though the 
sun is carrying us onwards through space,! many millions of years 
must pass before he is among the star families towards which he is 
rushing. 

Of the danger from combustion, or from other causes of igni- 
tion than those considered by Meyer and Klein, it still remains to 
speak. But first, let us consider what new evidence has been 
thrown upon the subject by the observations made on the star 
which flamed out last November. 

The new star was first seen by Professor Schmidt, who has had 
the good fortune of announcing to astronomers more than one re- 
markable phenomenon. It was he who discovered in November 
1866 that a lunar crater had disappeared, an announcement quite 
in accordance with the facts of the case. We have seen that he 
was one of the independent discoverers of the outburst in the 
Northern Crown. On November 24, at the early hour of 5.41 in 
the evening (showing that Schmidt takes time by the forelock at 
his observatory), he noticed a star of the third magnitude in the 
constellation of the Swan, not far from the tail of that southward- 
flying celestial bird. He is quite sure that on November 20, the 
last preceding clear evening, the star was not there. At midnight 

its light was very yellow, and it was somewhat brighter than the 
neighbouring star Eta Pegasi, on the Flying Horse’s southern~ 
most knee (if anatomists will excuse my following the ordinary 
usage which calls the wrist of the horse’s fore-arm the knee). He 
sent news of the discovery forthwith to Leverrier, the chief of the 
Paris observatory ; and the observers there set to work to analyse 
the light of the stranger. Unfortunately, the star’s suddenly ac- 
quired brilliancy rapidly faded. M. Paul Henry estimated the 
star’s brightness on December 2 as equal only to that of a fifth- 
magnitude star. Moreover, the colour, which had been very yellow 
on November 24, was by this time ‘greenish, almost blu>.’ On 
December 2, M. Cornu, observing during a short time when the 
star was visible through a break between clouds, found that the 
star’s spectrum consisted almost entirely of bright lines. On 
December 5, he was able to determine the position of these lines, 
though still much interrupted by clouds. He found three bright 
lines of hydrogen, the strong (really double) line of sodium, the 
(really triple) line of magnesium, and two other lines. One of 


1 The velocity of three or four miles per second inferred by the elder Struve must 
now be regarded (as I long since pointed out would prove to be the case) as very far 
short of the real velocity of our system’s motion through stellar space. 
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these last seemed to agree exactly in position with a bright line 
belonging to the corona seen around the sun during total eclipse.' 

The star has since faded gradually in lustre until, at present, 
it is quite invisible to the naked eye. 

We cannot doubt that the catastrophe which befell this star is 
of the same general nature as is that which befell the star in the 
Northern Crown. It is extremely significant that all the elements 
which manifested signs of intense heat in the case of the star in 
the Swan, are characteristic of our sun’s outer appendages. We 
know that the coloured flames seen around the sun during total 
solar eclipse consist of glowing hydrogen, and of glowing matter 
giving a line so near the sodium line that in the case of a stellar 
spectrum it would, probably, not be possible to distinguish one 
from the other. Into the prominences there are thrown from time 
to time masses of glowing sodium, magnesium, and (but in less 
degree) iron and other metallic vapours. Lastly, in that glorious 
appendage, the solar corona, which extends for hundreds of thousands 
of miles from the sun’s surface, there are enormous quantities of 
some element, whose nature is as yet unknown, showing under 
spectroscopic analysis the bright line which seems to have appeared 
in the spectrum of the flaming sun in the Swan. 

This evidence seems to me to suggest that the intense heat 
which suddenly affected this star had its origin from without. At 
the same time, I cannot agree with Meyer and Klein in considering 
that the cause of the heat was either the downfall ofa planetary mass 
on the star, or the collision of the star with a star-cloudlet, or 
nebula, traversing space in one direction while the star swept 
onwards in another. A planet could not very well come into final 
conflict with its sun at one fell swoop. It would gradually draw 
nearer and nearer, not by the narrowing of its path, but by the 
change of the path’s shape. The path would, in fact, become more and 
more eccentric; until, at length, at its point of nearest approach, 
the planet would graze its primary, exciting an intense heat where 
it struck, but escaping actual destruction that time. The planet 


1 M. Cornu’s observations are full of interest, and he deserves considerable credit 
for his energy in availing himself of the few favourable opportunities he had for 
making them. But he goes beyond his province in adding to his account of them 
some remarks, intended apparently as a reflection on Mr. Huggins’s speculations re- 
specting the star in the Northern Crown. ‘J,’ says M. Cornu, ‘will not try to form 
any hypothesis about the cause of the outburst. ‘To do so would be unscientific, and 
such speculations, though interesting, cumber science wofully.’ This is sheer nonsense, 
and comes very ill from an observer whose successes in science have been due entirely 
to the employment of methods of observation which would have had no existence had 
others been as unready to think out the meaning of observed facts as he appears to be 
himself. 
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would make another circuit, and again graze its sun, at or near 
the same part of the planet’s path. For several circuits this would 
continue, the grazes not becoming more effective each time, but 
rather less. The interval between them, however, would grow 
continually less and less. At last the time would come when the 
planet’s path would be reduced to the circular form, its globe 
touching its sun’s all the way round, and then the planet would 
very quickly. be reduced to vapour, and partly burned up, its 
substance being absorbed by its sun. Butall the successive grazes 
would be indicated to us by accessions in the star’s lustre, the 
period between each seeming outburst being only a few months at 
first, and becoming gradually less and less (during a long course of 
years, perhaps even of centuries), until the planet was finally 
destroyed. Nothing of this sort has happened in the case of any 
so-called new star. 

As for the rush of a star through a nebulous mass, that is a 
theory which would scarcely be entertained by anyone acquainted 
with the enormous distances separating the gaseous star-clouds 
properly called nebule. There may be small clouds of the same 
sort scattered much more densely through space; but we have not 
a particle of evidence that this actually is the case. All we certainly 
know about star-cloudlets suggests that the distances separating 
them from each other are comparable with those which separate 
star from star, in which case the idea of a star coming into collision 
with a star-cloudlet, and still more the idea of this occurring several 
times in a century, is wild in the extreme. 

On the whole, the theory seems more probable than any of these, 
that enormous flights of large meteoric masses travel around those 
stars which thus occasionally break forth in conflagration, such 
flights travelling on exceedingly eccentric paths, and requiring 
enormously long periods to complete each circuit of their vast 
orbits. In conceiving this, we are not imagining anything new. 
Such a meteoric flight would differ only in kind from meteoric 
flights which are known to circle around our own sun. I am not 
sure, indeed, that it can be definitely asserted that our sun has no 
meteoric appendages of the same nature as those which, if this 
theory be true, excite to intense periodic activity the suns round 
which they circle. We know that comets and meteors are closely 
connected, every comet being probably (many certainly) attended 
by flights of meteoric masses. The meteors which produce the 
celebrated November showers of falling stars follow in the track 
of a comet invisible to the naked eye. May we not reasonably 
suppose, then, that those glorious comets which have not only been 
visible but conspicuous, shining even in the day-time, and brandish~ 
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ing round tails which, like that of the ‘wonder in heaven, the 
great dragon,’ seemed to ‘ draw the third part of the stars of heaven,’ 
are followed by much denser flights of much more massive meteors? 
Now some among these giant comets have paths which carry 
them very close to our sun. Newton’s comet, with its tail a hundred 
millions of miles in length, all but grazed the sun’s globe. The 
comet of 1843, whose tail, says Sir J. Herschel, ‘ stretched half- 
way across the sky,’ must actually have grazed the sun, though but 
lightly, for its nucleus was within 80,000 miles of his surface, and 
its head was more than 160,000 miles in diameter. And these 
are only two among the few comets whose paths are-known. At 
any time we might be visited by a comet mightier than either, 
travelling on an orbit intersecting the sun’s surface, followed by 
flights of meteoric masses enormous in size and many in number, 
which, falling on the sun’s globe with the enormous velocity cor- 
responding to their vast orbital range and their near approach to 
the sun—a velocity of some 360 miles per second—would, beyond 
all doubt, excite his whole frame, and especially his surface regions, 
to a degree of heat far exceeding what he now emits, 

We have had evidence of the tremendous heat to which the 
sun’s surface would be excited by the downfall of a shower of large 
meteoric masses. Carrington and Hodgson, on September 1, 1859, 
observed (independently) the passage of two intensely bright bodies 
across a small part of the sun’s surface—the bodies first increasing 
in brightness, then diminishing, then fading away. It is generally 
believed that these were meteoric masses raised to fierce heat by 
frictional resistance. Now so much brighter did they appear, or 
rather did that part of the sun’s surface appear through which they 
had rushed, that Carrington supposed the dark glass screen used 
to protect the eye had broken, and Hodgson described the bright- 
ness of this part of the sun as such that the part shone like a bril- 
liant star on the background of the glowing solar surface. Mark, 
also, the consequences of the downfall of those two bodies only. A 
magnetic disturbance affected the whole frame of the earth at the 
very time when the sun had been thus disturbed. Vivid auroras 
were seen not only in both hemispheres, but in latitudes where 
auroras are very seldom witnessed. ‘By degrees,’ says Sir J. 
Herschel, ‘accounts began to pour in of great auroras seen not 
only in these latitudes but at Rome, in the West Indies, on the 
tropics within eighteen degrees of the equator (where they hardly 
ever appear) ; nay, what is still more striking, in South America 
andin Australia—where, at Melbourne, on the night of September 2, 
the greatest aurora ever seen there made its appearance. These 
auroras were accompanied with unusually great electro-magnetic 
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disturbances in every part of the world. In many places the 
telegraph wires struck work. They had too many private messages 
of their own to convey. At Washington and Philadelphia, in 
America, the electric signal-men received severe electric shocks. 
At a station in Norway, the telegraphic apparatus was set fire to; 
and at Boston, in North America, a flame of fire followed the pen 
of Bain’s electric telegraph, which writes down the message upon 
chemically prepared paper.’ Seeing that where the two meteors fell 
the sun’s surface glowed thus intensely, and that the effect of this 
accession of energy upon our earth was thus well marked at our 
earth, can it’ be doubted that a comet, bearing in its train a flight 
of many millions of meteoric masses, and falling directly upon the 
sun, would produce an accession of light and heat, whose conse- 
quences would be disastrous? When the earth has passed through 
the richer portions (not the actual nuclei, be it remembered) of 
meteor systems, the meteors visible from even a single station 
have been counted by tens of thousands, and it has been computed 
that millions must have fallen upon the whole earth. These were 
meteors following in the train of very small comets. If a very 
large comet followed by no denser a flight of meteors, but each 
meteoric mass much larger, fell directly upon the sun, it would 
not be the outskirts but the nucleus of the meteoric train which 
would impinge upon him. They would number thousands of 
millions. The velocity of downfall of each mass would be more 
than 360 miles per second. And they would continue to pour in 
upon him for several days in succession, millions falling every hour. 
It seems not improbable that under this tremendous and long-con- 
tinued meteoric hail, his whole surface would be caused to glow 
as intensely as that small part whose brilliancy was so surprising 
in the observation made by Carrington and Hodgson. In that 
case, our sun, seen from some remote star whence ordinarily he is 
invisible, would shine out asa new sun, for a few days, while all 
things living on our earth, and whatever other members of the 
. solar system are the abode of life, would inevitably be destroyed. 
The reader must not suppose that this idea has been suggested 
merely in the attempt to explain outbursts of stars. The fol- 
lowing passage from a paper of considerable scientific interest 
by Professor Kirkwood, of Bloomington, Indiana, a well-known 
American astronomer, shows that the idea has occurred to him for 
a very different reason. He speaks here of a probable connection 
between the comet of 1843, and the great sun-spot which appeared 
in June 1843. I am not sure, however, but that we may regard the 
very meteors which seem to have fallen on the sun on September 
1, 1859, as bodies travelling in the track of the comet of 1843— 
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just as the November meteors seen in 1867-8-9, &c., until 1872, 
were bodies certainly following in the track of the telescopic 
comet of 1866. ‘The opinion has been expressed by more than 
one astronomer,’ he says, speaking of Carrington’s observation, 
‘that this phenomenon was produced by the fall of meteoric 
matter upon the sun’s surface. Now, the fact may be worthy of 
mote that the comet of 1843 actually grazed the sun’s atmosphere 
about three months before the appearance of the great sun-spot of 
the same year. Had it approached but little nearer, the resistance 
of the atmosphere would probably have brought its entire mass to 
‘the solar surface. Even at its actual distance it must have pro- 
duced considerable atmospheric disturbance. But the recent dis- 
covery that a number of comets are associated with meteoric 
matter, travelling in nearly the same orbits, suggests the inquiry 
whether an enormous meteorite following.in the comet’s train, 
and having a somewhat less perihelion distance, may not have 
been precipitated upon the sun, thus producing the great disturb- 
ance observed so shortly after the comet’s perihelion passage.’ 
There are those, myself among the number, who consider the 
periodicity of the solar spots, that tide of spots which flows to its 
maximum and then ebbs to its minimum in a little more than 
eleven years, as only explicable on the theory that a small comet 
having this period, and followed by a meteor train, has a path in- 
tersecting the sun’s surface. In an article entitled ‘The Suna 
Bubble, which appeared in the ‘ Cornhill Magazine’ for October 
1874, I remarked that from the observed phenomena of sun-spots, 
we might be led to suspect the existence of some as yet undetected 
comet with a train of exceptionally large meteoric masses, travelling 
in a period of about eleven years round the sun, and having its 
place of nearest approach to that orb so close to the solar surface 
that, when the main flight is passing, the stragglers fall upon the 
sun’s surface. In this case, we could readily understand that, as this 
small comet unquestionably causes our sun to be variable to some 
slight degree in brilliancy, in a period of about eleven years, so , 
some much larger comet circling around Mira, in a period of about 
331 days, may occasion those alternations of brightness which 
have been described above. It may be noticed in passing, that 
it is by no means certain that the time when the sun is most 
spotted is the time when he gives out least light. Though 
at such times his surface is dark where the spots are, yet elsewhere 
it is probably brighter than usual; at any rate, all the evidence 
we have tends to show that when the sun is most spotted, his 
energies are most active. It is then that the coloured flames 
leap to their greatest height and show their greatest brilliancy, 
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then also that they show the most rapid and remarkable changes 
of shape. 

Supposing there really is, I will not say danger, but a possi- 
bility, that our sun may one day, through the arrival of some 
very large comet travelling directly towards him, share the fate of 
the suns whose outbursts I have described above, we might be 
destroyed unawares, or we might be aware for several weeks of 
the approach of the destroying comet. Suppose, for example, the 
comet, which might arrive from any part of the heavens, came 
from out that part of the star-depths which is occupied by the 
constellation Taurus—then, if the arrival were so timed that the 
comet, which might reach the sun at any time, fell upon him in 
May or June, we should know nothing of that comet’s approach : 
for it would approach in that part of the heavens which was occu- 
pied by the sun, and his splendour would hide as with a veil the 
destroying enemy. On the other hand, if the comet, arriving 
from the same region of the heavens, so approached as to fall 
upon the sun in November or December, we should see it for 
several weeks. For it would then approach from the part of the 
heavens high above the southern horizon at midnight. Astrono- 
mers would be able in a few days after it was discovered to 
determine its path and predict its downfall upon the sun, pre- 
cisely as Newton calculated the path of his comet and predicted 
its near approach to the sun. It would be known for weeks then 
that the event which Newton contemplated as likely to cause a 
tremendous outburst of solar heat, competent to destroy all life 
upon the surface of our earth, was about to take place ; and, doubt- 
less, the minds of many students of science would be exercised 
during that interval in determining whether Newton was right or 
wrong. For my own part, I have very little doubt that, though 
the change in the sun’s condition in consequence of the direct 
downfall upon his surface of a very large comet would be but 
temporary, and in that sense slight—-for what are a few weeks in 
the history of an orb which has already existed during thousands 
. of millions of years ?—yet the effect upon the inhabitants of the 
earth would be by no means slight. I do not think, however, that 
any students of science would remain, after the catastrophe, to 
estimate or to record its effects. 

Fortunately, all that we have learned hitherto from the stars 
favours the belief that, while a catastrophe of this sort may be 
possible, it is exceedingly unlikely. We may estimate the proba- 
bilities precisely in the same way that an insurance company 
estimates the chance of a railway accident. Such a company con- 
siders the number of accidents which occur among a given number 
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of railway journeys, and from the smallness of the number of accidents 
compared with the largeness of the number of journeys estimates 
the safety of railway travelling. Our sun is one among many 
millions of suns, any one of which (though all but a few thousands 
are actually invisible) would become visible to the naked eye, if 
exposed to the same conditions as have affected the suns in flames 
described in the preceding pages. Seeing, then, that during the 
last two thousand years or thereabouts, only a few instances of the 
kind, certainly not so many as twenty, have been recorded, while 
there is reason to believe that some of these relate to the same 
star which has blazed out more than once, we may fairly consider 
the chance exceedingly small that during the next two thousand, 
or even the next twenty thousand years, our sun will be exposed to 
a catastrophe of the kind. 

We might arrive at this conclusion independently of any 
considerations tending to show that our sun belongs to a safe 
class of system-rulers, and that all or nearly all the great solar 
catastrophes have occurred among suns of a particular class, There 
are, however, several considerations of the kind, which are worth 
noting. 

In the first place, we may dismiss as altogether unlikely the visit 
of a comet from the star-depths to our sun, on a course carrying 
the comet directly upon the sun’s surface. But if, among the 
comets travelling in regular attendance upon the sun, there be one 
whose orbit intersects the sun’s globe, then that comet must several 
times ere this have struck the sun, raising him temporarily to a 
destructive degree of heat. Now, such a comet must have a period 
of enormous length, for the races of animals now existing upon the 
earth must all have been formed since that comet’s last visit—on 
the assumption, be it remembered, that the fall of a large comet 
upon the sun, or rather the direct passage of the sun through the 
meteoric nucleus of a large comet, would excite the sun to destruc- 
tive heat. If all living creatures on the earth are to be destroyed 
when some comet belonging to the solar system makes its next 
return to the sun, that same comet at its last visit must have 
raised the sun to an equal, or even greater, intensity of heat, so 
that either no such races as at present exist had then come into 
being, or, if any such existed, they must at that time have been 
utterly destroyed. We may fairly believe that all comets of the 
destructive sort have been eliminated. Judging from the evidence 
we have on the subject, the process of the formation of the solar 
system was one which involved the utilisation of cometic and 
meteoric matter; and it fortunately so chanced that the comets 
likely otherwise to have been most mischievous—those, namely, 
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which crossed the track of planets, and still more those whose 
paths intersected the globe of the sun—were precisely those which 
would be earliest and most thoroughly used up in this way. 

Secondly, it is noteworthy that all the stars which have blazed 
out suddenly, except one, have appeared in a particular region of 
the heavens—the zone of the Milky Way (all, too, on one half of 
that zone). The single exception is the star in the Northern 
Crown, and that star appeared in a region which I have found to 
be connected with the Milky Way by a well-marked stream of 
stars, not a stream of a few stars scattered here and there, but a 
stream where thousands of stars are closely aggregated together, 
though not quite so closely as to form a visible extension of the 
Milky Way. In my map of 324,000 stars this stream can be quite 
clearly recognised ; but, indeed, the brighter stars scattered along 
it form a stream recognisable with the naked eye, and have long 
‘since been recorded by astronomers as such, forming the stars of 
the Serpent and the Crown, or a serpentine streak followed by a 
loop of stars shaped like a coronet. Now the Milky Way, and the 
outlying streams of stars connected with it, seem to form a region 
of the stellar universe where fashioning processes are still at work. 
As Sir W. Herschel long since pointed out, we can recognise in 
various parts of the heavens various stages of development, and 
chief among the regions where as yet Nature’s work seems in- 
complete, is the Galactic zone—especially that half of it where 
the Milky Way consists of irregular streams and clouds of stellar 
light. As there is no reason for believing that our sun belongs to 
this part of the galaxy, but on the contrary good ground for con- 
sidering that he belongs to the class of insulated stars, few of which 
have shown signs of irregular variation, while none have ever blazed 
suddenly out with many hundred times their former lustre, we 
may fairly infer a very high degree of probability in favour of 
the belief that, for many ages still to come, the sun will continue 
steadily to discharge his duties as fire, light, and life of the solar 
system. 





GOOD STORIES OF MAN AND OTHER ANIMALS. 
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A YARN. 


Part I. 


It was a summer afternoon ; the sun shone mellow upon the south 
sands of Tenby ; the clear blue water sparkled to the horizon, and 
each ripple, as it came ashore, broke into diamonds. ‘This amber 
sand, broad, bold, and smooth, as the turf at Lord’s,—and, indeed, 
wickets are often pitched on it,—has been called ‘ Nature’s finest 
promenade”; yet, owing to the attraction of a flower-show, it was 
now paraded by a single figure; a tall, straight, well-built young 
man, rather ruddy, but tanned and bronzed by weather; shaved 
smooth as an egg, and his collar, his tie, and all his dress, very neat 
and precise; he held a deck-glass, and turned every ten yards, 
though he had a mile to promenade. These signs denoted a good 
seaman. Yet his glass swept the land more than the water, and 
that is not like a sailor. 

This incongruity, however, was soon explained, and justified. 

There hove in sight a craft as attractive to every true tar, from 
an admiral of the red to the boatswain’s mate, as any cutter, 
schooner, brig, barque, or ship; and bore down on him, with colours 
flying alow and aloft. 

Lieutenant Greaves made all sail towards her, for it was Ellen 
Ap Rice, the loveliest girl in Wales. 

He met her, with glowing cheeks, and sparkling eyes, and 
thanked her warmly for coming. ‘Indeed you may,’ said she: 
‘when I promised, I forgot the flower-show.’ . 

‘Dear me,’ said he, ‘ what a pity! I would not have asked you.’ 

‘ Oh,’ said she, ‘ never mind ; I shall not break my heart; but 
it seems so odd you wanting me to come out here, when you are 
always welcome at our house, and papa so fond of you.’ 

Lieutenant Greaves endeavoured to explain. ‘ Why, you see, 
Miss Ap Rice, I’m expecting my sailing orders down, and before I 
go, I want——— and the sight of the sea gives one courage.’ 

‘Not always ; it gave mea fit of terror the last time I was on it.’ 

* Ay, but you are not a sailor; it gives me courage to say more 
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than I dare in your own house; you so beautiful, so accomplished, 
so admired, I am afraid you will never consent to throw yourself 
away upon a seaman.’ 

Ellen arched her brows. ‘ What are you saying, Mr. Greaves ? 
Why, it is known all over Tenby that I renounce the military, and 
have vowed to be a sailor’s bride.’ 

By this it seems there were only two learned professions recog- 
nised by the young ladies—at Tenby. 

‘ Ay, ay,’ said Greaves, ‘an admiral, or that sort of thing.’ 

* Well,’ said the young lady, ‘of course he would have to be an 
admiral; eventually. But they cannot be born admirals’: at this 
stage of the conversation she preferred not to look Lieutenant 
Greaves, R.N., in the face; so she wrote pothooks and hangers on 
the sand, with her parasol, so carefully, that you would have sworn 
they must be words of deepest import. 

‘From a lieutenant to an admiral is a long way,’ said Greaves, 
sadly. 

‘ Yes,’ said she, archly, ‘ it is as far as from Tenby to Valparaiso ; 
where my cousin Dick sailed to, last: year,—such a handsome fellow, 
—and there’s Cape Horn to weather. But a good deal depends on 
courage, and perseverance.’ In uttering this last remark she 
turned her eye askaunt a moment, and a flash shot out of it, that 
lighted the sailor’s bonfire in a moment. ‘Oh, Miss Ap Rice, do I 
understand you? Can I be so fortunate? If courage, perseverance, 
and devotion, can win you, no other man shall ever you must 
have seen I love you.’ 

‘It. would be odd if I had not,’ said Ellen, blushing a little, and 
smiling slily. ‘Why, all Tenby has seen it. You don’t hide it 
under a bushel.’ 

The young man turned red. ‘ Then I deserve a round dozen at 
the gangway, for being so indelicate.’ 

‘No, no,’ said the young Welshwoman, generously. ‘ Why do 
I prefer sailors ? Because they are so frank, and open, and artless, 

and brave. Why, Mr. Greaves, don’t you be stupid; your open 
- admiration is a compliment to any girl; and I am proud of it, of 
course,’ said she, gently. 

‘God bless you!’ cried the young man. ‘ Now, I wish we were 
at home, that I might go down on my knees to you, without 
making you the town-talk. Sweet, lovely, darling Ellen; will you 
try and love me ?’ 

‘Humph ?—If I had not a great esteem for you, should I be 
here?’ 

‘ Ay, but I am asking for more,’ said Greaves: ‘ for your affec- 
tion, and your promise to wait for me till I am more than a Llieu- 
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tenant. I dare not ask for your hand till I am a post-captain at 
least. Ellen, sweet Ellen, may I put this on your dear finger?’ 

‘Why, itisaring. No. What for?’ 

* Let me put it on, and then I’ll tell you.’ 

‘I declare, if he had not got it ready on purpose,’ said she, 
laughing, and was so extremely amused, that she quite forgot to 
resist, and he whipped it on in a trice. It was no sooner on, than she 
pulled a grave face ; and demanded an explanation of this singular 
conduct. 

‘It means we are engaged,’ said he, joyfully, and flung his cap 
into the air a great height, and caught it. 

‘A trap!’ screamed she. ‘ Take it off, this instant.’ 

‘Must I?’ said he, sadly. 

‘Of course you must.’ And she crooked her finger, instead of 
straightening it. 

‘It won’t come off,’ said he, with more cunning than one would 
have expected. 

‘No more it will. Well, I must have my finger amputated, 
the moment I get home. But, mind, I am not to be caught by 
such artifices. You must ask papa.’ 

‘So I will,’ cried Greaves, joyfully. Then, upon reflection, 
‘he'll wonder at my impudence.’ 

‘Oh, no,’ said Ellen, demurely, ‘ you know he is Mayor of the 
town, and has the drollest applications made to him at times, ha! 
ha!’ 

‘ How shall I ever break it to him?’ said Greaves. ‘A lieu- 
tenant ! ’ 

‘Why, a lieutenant is a gentleman; and are you not related to 
one of the First Lords of the Admiralty ?’ 

‘Yes. But he won’t put me over the heads of my betters. All 
that sort of thing is gone by.’ 

* You need not say that. Say you are cousin to the First Lord, 
and then stop; that is the way to talk to a mayor; la, look at me, 
telling him what to say—as if I cared. There now—here comes 
that tittling-tattling Mrs. Dodsley, and her whole brood of children 
and nurses; she shan’t see what I am doing:’ and Miss Ap Rice 
marched swiftly into Merlin’s Cave, settled her skirts, and sat down 
ona stone. ‘Oh!’ said she, with no great appearance of agitation, 
‘what a goose I must be! This is the last place I ought to have 
come to; this is where the lovers interchange their vows—the silly 
things.’ 

This artless speech,—if artless it was,—brought the man on 
his knees to her, with such an outburst of honest passion and 
eloquent love, that her cooler nature was moved, as it had never 
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been before. She was half frightened ; but flattered, and touched : 
she shed a tear or two, and, though she drew away the hand he 
was mumbling, and said he oughtn’t, and he mustn’t, there was 
nothing very discouraging in her way, not even when she stopped 
her ears, and said, ‘ You should say all this to papa.’ As if one 
could make as hot love to the Mayor, in his study, as to the 
Mayor’s daughter in Merlin’s Cave! 

She was coy, and would not stay long in Merlin’s Cave, after 
this; but said nothing about going home; so they emerged from 
the cave, and strolled towards Giltar Point. 

Suddenly there issued from the Sound, and burst upon their 
sight, a beautiful yacht, 150 tons, or so, cutter-rigged, bowling 
along before the wind 13 knots an hour, sails white as snow, and 
well set, hull low and shapely, wire rigging so slim it seemed 
of whip-cord or mermaid’s hair. 

‘Oh, Arthur!’ cried Ellen. ‘What a beauty!’ 

‘ And so she is,’ said he, heartily. ‘Bless you for calling me 
* Arthur.” ’ 

‘It slipped out; by mistake. Come to the Castle Hill. I 
must see her come right in—Arthur.’ 

Arthur took Ellen’s hand, and they hurried to the Castle Hill ; 
and, as they went, kept turning their heads to watch the yacht’s 

-tmanceuvres ; for a sailor never tires of observing how this or that 
craft is handled; and the arrival of a first-class yacht in those fair, 
but uneventful, waters, was very exciting to Ellen Ap Rice. 

The cutter gave St Catherine’s rock a wide berth, and ran out 
well to the Woolhouse reef; then hauled up and stood on the 
port tack, heading for her anchorage; but an eddy-wind from the 
North cliffs caught her, and she broke off; so she stood on towards 
Monkstone point, then came about with her berth well under her 
lee, mistress of the situation, as landsmen say. 

Arthur kept explaining her manceuvres, and the necessity for 
them, and, when she came about, said she was well-behaved,—had 
fore-reached five times her length,—and was smartly handled too. 

‘Oh, yes !’ said Ellen; ‘a most skilful captain, evidently.’ 

This was too hasty a conclusion for the sober Greaves. ‘ Wait 
till we see him in a cyclone, with all his canvas on that one stick, 
or working off alee shore in a nor’wester. But he can handle a 
cutter in fair weather, and fresh water, that is certain.’ 

‘Fresh water!’ said Ellen. ‘How dare you? And don’t 
mock people. I can’t get enough fresh water in Tenby to wash my 
hands.’ 

‘ What, do you want them whiter than snow?’ said Greaves, 
gloating on them undisguised, 
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‘ Arthur, behave, and lend me the glass.’ 

‘ There, dearest.’ 

So then she inspected the vessel, and he inspected the white 
hand that held the glass. It was a binocular; for even seamen, 
now-a-days, seldom use the short telescope of other days; what 
might be called a very powerful opera-glass has taken its place. 

‘Goodness me!’ screamed Ellen. The construction of which 
sentence is referred to pedagogues. 

‘What is the matter ?’ 

‘ The captain is a blackamoor.’ 

Having satisfied herself of the revolting fact by continued 
inspection, she handed the glass to Greaves. ‘ See if he isn’t,’ said 
she. 

Greaves looked through the glass, and took leave to contra- 
dict her. ‘Blackamoor! not he. It is worse. It is a gentleman 
—that ought to know better—with a beastly black beard right 
down to his waist-band.’ 

‘Oh, Arthur, how horrid! and ir such a pretty ship.’ 

Greaves smiled indulgently at her calling a cutter a‘ ship,’ but 
her blunders were beauties; he was so in love with her. 

She took the glass again, and looked and talked at the same 
time. ‘I wonder what has brought him in here?’ 

‘To look for a barber, I should hope.’ 

‘ Arthur—suppose we were to send out the new hair-dresser to 
him? Would it not be fun? Oh!—oh!—oh!’ 

‘What is it now?’ 

‘A boat going out to him. Well, I declare—a boatful of 
dignitaries.’ 

‘Mercy on us!’ 

‘Yes; I see. Papn—and I see the Secretary of the Cambrian 
Club—and another gentleman—a deputation, I do believe. No, 
how stupid Iam. Why, the new arrival must be Mr. Laxton, that 
wrote and told papa he was coming ; he is the son of an old friend, 
a ship-builder. Papa is sure to ask him to dinner; and J ask you. 
Do come. He will be quite a lion.’ 

‘I am very unfortunate. Can’t possibly come to-day. Got to 
dine on board the ‘ Warrior,’ and meet the Prince; name down; 
no getting off.’ 

‘Oh, what a pity! It would have been so nice; you and Captain 
Laxton together.’ 

‘Captain Laxton? Who is he?’ 

‘Why, the gentleman with the beard.’ 

‘ Hang it all, don’t call him a Captain.’ 

¢ Not, when he has a ship of his own?’ 
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‘So has a collier, and the master of a fishing lugger. Besides, 
these swells are only fair-weather skippers ; there’s always a sailing 
master aboard their vessels, that takes the command, if it blows a 
capful of wind,’ 

‘Indeed! then I despise them, But I am sorry you can’t 
come, Arthur.’ 

‘ Are you really, love ?’ 

‘You know I am.’ 

* Then that is all I care for. A dandy yachtsman is no lion to 
me,’ 

‘We ought to go home now,’ said Ellen, ‘ or we shall not have 
time to dress.’ 

He had not only to dress, but to drive ten miles; yet he went 
with her to her very door. He put the time to profit; he got her 
to promise everything, short of marrying him without papa’s con- 
sent, and, as she was her father’s darling, and, in reality, ruled him, 
not he her, that obstacle did not seem insurmountable. 






























































That evening the master of the yacht dined at the Mayor’s, and 

was the lion of the evening. His face was rather handsome, what 
one could see of it, and his beard manly. He had travelled, and 
cruised, for years, and kept his eyes and ears open; had a great 
flow of words, quite a turn for narrative, a ready wit, a seductive 
voice, and an infectious laugh. His only drawback was a restless 
eye. Even that he put to a good use, by being attentive to every- 
body in turn. He was evidently charmed with Ellen Ap Rice, but 
showed it in a well-bred way, and did not alarm her; she was a 
lovely girl, and accustomed to be openly admired. 

Next day, Arthur called on her, and she told him everything, and 
seemed sorry to have had any pleasure he had not a share in. ‘ He 
made himself wonderfully agreeable,’ said she, ‘ especially to papa, 
and, oh, if you had seen how his beard wagged when he laughed, 
ha! ha!—and, what do you think, the “Cambrians” have lost no time; 
B | they have shot him flying, invited him to their Bachelor’s Ball ; ah, 
. Arthur, the first time you and I ever danced together was at that 

ball, a yearago; I wonder whether youremember? Well, he asked 
me for the first round dance.’ 



























































‘Confound his impudence! What did you say?’ 

‘I said “no”; I was engaged to the Royal Navy.’ 

‘Dear girl! And that shut him up, I hope.’ 

‘Dear me, no. He is too good-humoured to be cross because 


a strange girl was bespoke before he came; he just laughed, and 
asked might he follow in its wake,’ 


‘And you said “ yes.”’ 
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‘No, I did not, now. And you need not look so cross, for there 
would have been no harm, if I had; but what I did say, was not 
“ yes,” but “hum?” and I would consult my memoranda. Never 
you mind who I dance with, Mr. Arthur; their name is legion. 
Wait till you catch me parading the sands with the creatures, and 
catching cold with them in Merlin’s Cave.’ 

‘ My own love! Come on the sands, now; it is low water, and 
a glorious day.’ 

‘You dear goose,’ said Ellen. ‘What, ask a lady out when it 
is only one clear day before a ball? Why, I am invisible to every 
creature but you at this moment, and even you can only stay till 
she comes.’ 

‘She? Who?’ 

‘ Why, the dressmaker, to be sure. Talk of the—dressmaker, 
and there’s her knock.’ 

‘Must I go this moment ?’ 

‘Oh no. Let them open the door to her first. But of course 
it is no use your staying whilst she is here. We shall be hours and 
hours, making up our minds. Besides, we shall be up-stairs, 
trying on things. Arthur, don’t look so. Why the ball will be 
here with awful rapidity ; and I'll dance with you three times out 
of four; I’ll dance you down on the floor, my sailor bold. 1 never 
knew a Welsh girl yet couldn’t dance an Englishman into a cocked 
hat ; now that’s vulgar.’ 

‘ Not as you speak it, love. Whatever comes from your lips is 
Poetry. I wish you could dance me into a cocked hat and two 
epaulettes; for it is not in nature, nor reason, you should ever 
marry a lieutenant.’ 

‘It will be his fault if I don’t, then.’ 

The door was rattled discreetly, and then opened, by old 
Dewar, butler, footman, and chatterbox of the establishment. 
‘ The dressmaker, Miss.’ 

‘ Well, let Agnes take her up-stairs.’ 

‘Yes, Miss.’ 

Greaves thought it was mere selfishness to stay any longer 
now; so he bade her good-bye. 

But she would not let him go away sad. She tried to console 
him. ‘Surely,’ said she, ‘you would wish me to look well, in 
public. It is the ball of Tenby. I want you to be proud of your 
prize, and not find you have captured a dowdy.’ 

The woman of society, and ber reasons, failed to comfort 
Lieutenant Greaves; so then, as she was not a girl to accept 

defeat, she tried the woman of nature; she came nearer him, 
and said, earnestly, ‘Only one day, Arthur !—Spare me the pain of 
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seeing you look unhappy.’ In saying this, very tenderly, she laid 
her hand softly on his arm, and turned her lovely face and two 
beautiful eyes full up to him. 

A sweet inarticulate sound ensued, and he did spare her the 
pain of seeing him look unhappy; for he went off, flushed, and 
with very sparkling eyes. 

Surely female logic has been underrated, up to the date of this 
writing. 

Greaves went away, the happiest lieutenant in the Royal 
Navy; and content to kill time till the ball-day. He dined at the 
club; smoked a cigar on the Castle hill, and entered his lodgings 
just as the London day mail was delivered. There was a paper 
parallelogram for him, with a seal as big as the face of a chrono- 
meter. Order from the Admiralty to join the ‘ Redoubtable’ at 
Portsmouth—for disposal. Private note, by the secretary, advising 
him to lose no time; as he might be appointed flag lieutenant 
to the ‘ Centaur,’ admiral’s ship on the China station, from which 
quick promotion was sure to follow in the ordinary course of the 
service. 

Before he knew Ellen Ap Rice, his heart would have bounded 
with exultation at this bright prospect; but now that heart seemed 
cut in two; one half glowed with ambition, the other sickened at 
the very thought of leaving Ellen, half won. But those who serve 
the nation may doubt and fear, but have parted with the right to 
vacillate. There was but one thing to do—start for London by the 
fast train next morning at 10 A.M. 

He sent a hurried note to Ellen, by messenger, telling her what 
had occurred, and imploring an interview. His messenger brought 
him back a prompt reply. Papa was going to Cardiff, in the morning, 
on business; would breakfast at half-past eight precisely. He 
must invite himself to breakfast, that night, and come at eight. 

He did so, and Ellen came down directly, with the tear in her 
eye. They comforted each other, agreed to look on it as a sure 
step to a creditable union, and, meantime, lighten the separation 
- by a quick fire of letters. He would write from every port he 
landed in; and would have a letter for every homeward bound 
ship they brought to, out at sea, and she would greet him with a 
letter at every port. 

When they had duly sealed this compact, the Mayor came in, 
and that kept them both within bounds. 

But Greaves’s prospect of promotion was discussed, and the 
Mayor showed a paternal interest, and said, ‘Come back to Tenby 
a captain, and we shall all be proud of you, shall we not, Nelly ?’ 
When a father says so much as that to a young fellow, who has 
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been openly courting his daughter, it hardly bears two meanings ; 
and Greaves went away, brave and buoyant, and the sting taken 
out of the inopportune parting. 

He was soon at Portsmouth, and aboard the ‘ Redoubtable.’ 

He was appointed flag lieutenant on board the ‘ Centaur,’ then 
lying at Spithead, bound on a two years’ voyage. Under peculiar 
circumstances she was to touch at Lisbon, Madeira, and the Cape ; 
but her destination was Hong-Kong, where she was to lie for some 
time in command of the station. 

Next morning, a letter from Ellen; he kissed it devotedly, 
before he opened it. After some kind things, that were balm to 
him, she seemed to gravitate towards that great event in a girl’s 
life, the ball. ‘I did so miss you, dear; and that impudent Mr. 
Laxton had the first dance—for of course I never thought of put- 
ting anybody in your place; but he would not give up the second, 
any more for that. He said I had promised. Oh, and he asked 
me if I would honour his yacht with my presence, and he would 
take me a cruise round Sunday Island. I said, “ No; I was a bad 
sailor.” “Qh,” said he, “we will wait for a soldier’s wind.” 
What is “a soldier’s wind?” When I would not consent, he got 
papa by himself, and papa consented directly for both of us. I 
cannot bear such impudent men, that will not take a “no.” ’ 

Arthur wrote back very affectionately, but made a point of her 
not sailing in Laxton’s yacht. It was not proper; nor prudent. 
The wind might fall; the yacht be out all night; and, in any 
case, the man was a stranger, of whom they knew nothing, but 
that his appearance was wild and disreputable, and that he was a 
mere cruiser, and a man of pleasure. He hoped his Ellen would 
make this little sacrifice to his feelings. This was his one re- 
monstrance. 

Ellen replied to it. ‘* You dear, jealous goose, did you think 
I would go on board his yacht, the only lady? Of course there 
was a large party; and you should have seen the Miss Frumps, 
and that Agnes Barker, how they flung themselves at his head, it 
was disgusting. But don’t you worry about the man, dear. I 
am sorry I told you. We were back to dinner.’ 

Then the fair writer went off to other things; but there was a 
postscript : 


‘Captain Laxton has called to bid good-bye, and his beautiful 
yacht is just sailing out of the roads.’ 


As what little interest there is in this part of the story centres 
in Miss Ap Rice’s letters, I will just say that Greaves had one 
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from her at Lisbon, which gave him unmixed pleasure. It was 
long, and kind, though not so gay as usual. As for this Laxton, 
he appeared to have faded out entirely, for she never mentioned 
his name. 

At Madeira Greaves received a letter, shorter and more 
sprightly. In a postscript she said: ‘ Who do you think has fallen 
down from the clouds? That Mr. Laxton, without his yacht. We 
asked him what had become of her. “Condemned,” said he, 
solemnly. ‘In the Levant, a Greek brig outsailed her; in the 
Channel here, a French lugger lay nearer the wind. After that, 
no more cutters for me.” We think he is a little cracked. That 
odious Agnes Barker will not let him alone. I never saw such a 
shameless flirt.’ 

The ship lay eight days at Madeira, and on the seventh day 
he received another letter, begging him to come home as soon as 
possible; for she was subject to downright persecution from 
Captain Laxton; and her father was much too easy. For the 
first time in her life she really felt the need of a protector. 

This letter set Greaves almost wild. She wanted him back to 
protect her now, and he bound for the East, and could not hope 
to see her for two years. 

Nothing for it but to pace the deck, and rage internally. No 


fresh advices possible, before the Cape. He couldn’t sleep, and 
this operated curiously; he passed for a supernaturally vigilant 


lieutenant. 

There was a commander on board, a sprig of nobility, a 
charming fellow, but rather an easy-going officer; he used to 
wonder at Greaves, and, having the admiral’s ear, praised him for 
a model. ‘The beggar never sleeps at all,’ said he. ‘I think he 
will kill himself.’ 

‘ He will be the only one of ye, growled the admiral. But he 
took notice of Greaves—all the more, that a Lord of the Admiralty, 
who was his personal friend, had said a word for him in one of 
those meek postscripts, which mean so much, when written by the 
hand of Power. 

At last, they reached the Cape, and dropped anchor. 

The mail-boat came out, with letters. 

There was none for Greaves. 

No letter at all! The deck seemed to rise under him; and 
he had to hold on by the fore-braces; and even that was as much 
as he could do, being somewhat weakened by sleepless nights. 
Several officers came round him, and the ship’s surgeon applied 
salts and brandy, and he recovered, but looked very wild. Then 
the surgeon advised him to go ashore, for a change. Leave was 
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granted immediately, and the second lieutenant went with him, 
good-naturedly enough. They made enquiries, and- found another 
mail was due in two days. They took up their quarters at a 
hotel, and there Greaves was so wretched, and his companion so 
sympathetic, that at last the tormented lover made a confidant 
of him. 

‘Oh, it will be all right,’ said the other. ‘Why should she 
want you home, if she liked that lubber ?’ 

‘I don’t know,’ said poor Greaves. ‘The last letter was not 
like her; such a high-spirited girl; and it looked as if he was 
getting her into his power. If he has, all the worse for both of 
us; for the day I catch him, I shall kill him.’ 

Next day, the mail came in, and, as Greaves had left his ad- 
dress at the post-office, a letter was brought him all wetted and 
swollen with rain, the boy having carried it without the least 
attempt to protect it from a thick drizzle that enveloped the town 
that day. 

Greaves tore it open. It was fatally short. This is every 
syllable of it. 


‘Forget one unworthy of you. I can resist no longer. I am 
fascinated. I am his slave, and must follow him round the world. 
Perhaps he will revenge you. 

‘Dear Arthur, I did not mean to deceive. Iam but young; 
I thought I loved you, as you deserve. Pray, pray forgive me. 

‘EK’ 


Suspense, the worst of all our tortures, was over; the blow 
had fallen. Arthur Greaves was a man again. 

‘Yes, I forgive you, my poor girl, he groaned. ‘But’ (with 
sudden fury) ¢ I'll kill him.’ 

He told his friend it was all over, and even gave him the letter. 
‘It is not her fault,’ he sobbed.’ ‘The fellow has cast a spell over 
her. No more about it; or I should soon go mad.’ 

And, from that hour, he endured in silence, and checked all 
return to the subject very sternly. 

But his friend talked, and told the other officers how Greaves 
had been jilted, and was breaking his heart; and he looked so 
ghastly pale, that altogether he met with much honest sympathy. 
The very admiral was sorry, in his way. He had met him in the 
street, looking like a ghost, and his uniform hanging loose on him, 
his stalwart form was so shrunk. ‘ Confound the women!’ growled 
the old boy, to his favourite, the commander; there’s the best 
officer in the ship, a first-class mathematician, an able navigator, 
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a good seaman, and a practical gunner, laid low by some young 
bitch not worth his little finger, P11 be bound.’ 

Next day he sent for the young man. 

* Lettenant Greaves ! ’ 

‘ Sir.’ q 

‘ Here’s a transport going home, and nobody to command her. 
They have come to me. I thought of sending the second let- 
tenant; it would have been more convenient; for, by Jove, sir, 
when you are gone, I’may have to sail the ship myself. However, 
I have altered my mind—you will take the troops to Plymouth.’ 

‘Yes, admiral.’ 

‘Then you'd better take a fortnight ashore, for your health. 
You are very ill, sir.’ 

‘ Thank you, admiral.’ 

‘Come out to Hong Kong how you can. You can apply to the 
Admiralty for your expenses, if you think it is any use.’ 

Greaves’s eye flashed, and his pale cheek coloured. 

* Ay, ay, said the admiral, ‘I see these instructions are not so 
disagreeable as they ought to be. A steam-tug and a cargo of 
lobsters! But you must listen to me: an honest sailor like you is 
no match for these girls; it is not worth your while to be sick or 
sorry for any oneof them. There—there—send your traps aboard 
the tub, and clear the harbour of her as soon as you can. She is 
under your orders, sir.’ 

‘God bless you, admiral,’ sobbed Greaves, and retired all in a 
hurry, partly to hide his emotions, and partly because it is not 
usual, in the service, to bless one’s superiors to their faces. It is 
more the etiquette to curse them behird their backs. 

Now was Greaves a new man; light shone in his eye; vigour 
returned to his limbs ; this most unexpected stroke of good fortune 
put another face on things. He had the steamboat coaled and 
victualled with unheard-of expedition ; got the troops on board, 
and steamed away for Plymouth. 

They had fair weather, and his hopes rose. After all, Ellen 
could hardly have taken any irretrievable step; she had never 
denied his claim on her; a good licking bestowed on Laxton might 
break the spell, and cool his ardour into the bargain. He felt sure 
he could win her back somehow. He had been out of sight, when 
this fellow succeeded in deluding her. But now he should get fair 
play. 

He landed the troops at Plymouth, and made his report ; then 
off to Tenby at once. He went straight to the Mayor’s house. A 
girl opened the door. 

‘Miss Ap Rice ? 
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*She don’t live here, sir, now. Lawk! it is Captain Greaves. 
Come in, sir, and I'll send Mr. Dewar.’ 

Greaves went in, full of misgivings; and sat down in the 
dining-room. 

Presently, vewar came; a white-haired old fellow, who had 
been at sea in early life, but was now the Mayor’s factotum, and 
allowed himself great liberties. 

He came in, open-mouthed. ‘Ah, Captain Greaves; it is a bad 
business. I’m a’most sorry to see you here. Gone, sir, gone, and 
we shall never see her again, I’m afraid.’ 

* Gone !—What, run away—with that scoundrel ?’ 

‘Well, sir, it did look like running away, being so sudden. 
But it was a magnificent wedding, for that matter, and they left 
in a special steamer with a gilt starn, and the flags of all nations 
a-flying.’ 

‘ Married !?’ 

‘You may well be surprised, sir. But, for as sudden as it was, 
I seen it a-coming. You see, sir, he was always at her, morning, 
noon, and night. He'd have tired out a saint, leastways a female 
one. Carriage and four, to take her to some blessed old ruin or 
other ; she didn’t care for the ruin, but she couldn’t withstand the 
four horses, which they are seldom seen in Tenby. Flowers every 
day. Hindia shawls; dimond necklace; a wheedling tongue, and 
a beard like a Christmas fir. I blame that there beard for it. Ye 
see, Captain, these young ladies never speaks their real minds about 
them beards. Lying comes natural to them; and 50, to flatter a 
clean respectable body like you or me, they makes pretend, and 
calls beards ojious. And so they are. That there Laxton, his 
beard supped my soup for a wager agin his belly; and, with him 
chattering so, he’d forget to wipe it for ever so long. Sarved him 
right if I’d brought hima basin and a towel before all the company. 
But these young ladies, they don’t vally that. What they looks 
for in a man is to be the hopposite of a women. They hates 
and despises their own sect. So what they loves in a man is 
hunblushing himpudence and along beard. The more they com- 
plains of a man’s brass, the more they likes it, and as for a beard, 
they’d have him look like a beast, so as he looked very onlike a 
woman, which a beard it is. But, if they once fingers one of them 
beards, it is all up with em. And that is how I knew what was 
coming ; for one day I was at my pantry window, a-cleaning my 
silver, when Miss and him was in the little garden; seated on one 
bench they was, and not fur off one another neither. He was a- 
reading poetry to her, and his head so near her, that I’m blest if 
his tarnation beard wasn’t almost in her lap. Her eyes was turned 
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up to heaven, in a kind of trance, a-tasting of the poetry; but 
whiles she was a-looking up to heaven, for the meaning of that 
there sing-song, blest if her little white fingers wasn’t. twisting 
the ends of that there beard into little ringlets, without seeming to 
know what they was doing. Soon as I saw that, I said, “Here’s 
ago. It is all up with Captain Greaves, He have limed her, this 
here cockney sailor.” For if ever a woman plays with a man’s curls, 
or his whiskers, or his beard, she is netted like a partridge; it is a 
sure sign. So should we be, if the women’s hair was loose ; but 
they has so much mercy as to tie it up, and make it as- hugly as 
they can, and full o’ pins; and that saves many a man from being 
netted, and caged, and all. So soon arter that she named the day.’ 

Greaves sat dead silent under this flow of envenomed twaddle, 
like a Spartan under the knife. But at last he could bear it no 
longer. He groaned aloud, and buried his contorted face in his 
hands. 

‘Confound my chattering tongue!’ said honest Dewar, and ran 
to the side-board, and forced a glass of brandy on him. He 
thanked him, and drank it, and told him not to mind him; but to 
tell him where she was settled with the fellow. 

‘Settled, sir?’ said Dewar. ‘No such luck. She writes to 
her papa every week; but it is always from some fresh place. 
“ Dewar,” says his worship to me, “I’ve married my girl to the 
Wandering Jew.” Oh, he don’t hide his mind from me; he tells 
me that this Laxton have had a ship built in the north, a thunder- 
ing big ship—for he’s as rich as Croeses—and he have launched her 
to sail round the world. My fear is, he will sail her to the bottom 
of the ocean.’ 

‘Poor Ellen !’ 

‘ Captain—Captain—don’t fret your heart out for her; she is al 
right. She loves the man, and she loves hexcitement; which he 
will give it her. She’d have had a ball here every week, ‘if she 
could ; and now she will see a new port every week. She is all 
right. Let her go her own road. She broke her troth to do it; 
and we don’t think much, in Wales, of girls as do that, be they 
gentle, or be they simple, look you.’ 

Greaves looked up, and said, sternly, ‘Not one word against 
her, before me. I have borne all I can.’ 

Old Dewar wasn’t a bit offended. ‘Ah! you are a man, you 
are,’ said he. Then, in a cordial way; . Captain Greaves, sir, you 
will stay with us, now you are come.’ 

‘Me stay here !’ 

‘Ay; why not? Ye musn’t bear spite against the old man. 
He stood out for you, longer than I ever knowed him stand out 
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against her: but she could always talk him over; she could talk 
anybody over. It is all haccident my standing so true to you. It 
wasn’t worth her while to talk old Dewar over; that is the reason. 
Do ye stay now. You'll be like a son to the old man, look you. 
He is sadly changed since she went; quite melancholly ; and keeps 
a-blaming of hisself, for letting her be master.’ 

‘Dewar,’ said the young man,‘I cannot. The sight of the 
places where I walked with her, and loved her, and she seemed to 
love me—Oh no !—to London by the first train—and then to sea. 
Thank God for the sea. The sea cannot change into lying land. 
My heart has been broken ashore. Perhaps it may recover in a 
few years, at sea. Give him my love, Dewar, and God bless 
you |” 

He almost ran out of the house, and fixed his eyes on the 
ground, to see no more objects embittered by recollections of hap- 
piness fled. He made his way to his uncle, in London, reported 
himself to the Admiralty, and asked for a berth in the first ship 
bound to China. He was told, in reply, he could go out in any 
merchant ship; but as his pay would not be interrupted, the 
Government could not be chargeable for his expenses. 

In spite of a dizzy headache, he went into the city, next day, 
to arrange for his voyage. 

But, at night, he was taken with violent shivering, and before 
morning was light-headed. 

A doctor was sent for, in the morning. 

Next day the case was so serious that a second was called in. 

The case declared itself—gastric fever and jaundice. 

They administered medicines, which, as usual in these cases, 
did the stomach a little harm, and the system no good. 

His uncle sent for a third physician ; a rough, but very able 
man. He approved all the others had done—and did the very 
reverse; ordered him a milk diet, tepid aspcrsions, frequent 
change of bed, and linen, and no medicine at all, but a little 
bark; and old Scotch whisky in moderation. 

‘ Tell me the truth,’ said his sorrowful uncle. 

‘I always do,’ said the doctor, ‘that is why they call me a 
brute. Well, sir, the case is not hopeless yet. But I will not 
deceive you; I fear he is going a longer voyage than China.’ 


So may the mind destroy the body, and the Samson, who can 
conquer a host, be laid low by a woman. 


(To be continued.) 





Lisa. 


I wanDER through a fragrant land 
To see one blossom of the isle, 
To feel the magic of one hand, 


To read the meaning of one smile. 


No laughter in the twilight hours, 

No song of lark has theme more gay ; 
No maiden spirit of the flow’rs 

Has sweeter dreams before the day. 


Her songs are softer than the wind 
Love-making to the summer leaves ; 

Her murmurs golden loops to bind 
Heart-harvests of the summer eves. 


Rare light of dawn is in her eyes, 
A regal pledge of perfect day, 
When secrets now that speak in sighs 
Will find the words that lovers say. 


Her heart is like a grove of song ; 
In ev'ry glade new music dwells, 
Till concord of melodious throng 
Seems mellow-throated marriage-bells. 


And when the moon and nightingale 
Disrobe the world of care and thought, 
Her presence lifts a final veil, 
And rapture pauses, wonder-wrought. 
RICHARD DOWLING. 





Zhe Homes an= Haunts of the Fitalian Poets, 
I. DANTE. 
BY T. ADOLPHUS TROLLOPE. 


Ir is impossible to speak or think of ‘the Italian poets’ without 
placing at the head of the list the name prefixed to this page. Not 
even Shakespeare himself, the facile princeps of all poets of every 
time and every clime, stands so pre-eminently above every other 
name of his countrymen as Dante above all other Italians. Chro- 
nology, which also marks his place as the first, might perhaps, for 
our present purpose, have been disregarded. But it is noteworthy 
that Italy and the Italian language reached the highest point they 
were destined to reach (so far, at least, as the history of the sub- 
sequent six hundred years has gone) at the first bound! Vigorous 
and grand leaps were made subsequently, but the mark touched 
by that first spring has never been reached again ! 

It is of the Home and the Haunts of Dante, then, that these 


pages will treat. But it seems to strike a sad key-note to speak 
of the home of him who had no home—the home of Dante the 
exile, Dante the wanderer, who in the bitterness of his heart wrote 
those pathetic lines :— 


Tu proverai si come sa di sale 
Lo pane altrui, e com 6 duro calle 
Lo scendere e ’1 salir 1’ altrui scale! * 


Though the home of Dante was, as has been said, nowhere, the 
haunts of the poet were, to his great unhappiness, extremely 
numerous. There is hardly any district of Italy in which the 
minute and never-wearied industry of his commentators and bio- 
graphers has not succeeded in finding traces of his footsteps. He 
was to the end a wanderer, and one whose heart never ceased to 
turn to, and to long for, his only true home. 


Nel bello ovile, ov’ io dormii agnello.* 


Let us endeavour, then, to catch such a glimpse of him as we 


1 «Thou shalt experience how salt is the savour of another's bread ; how hard a 
path the climbing and descending of another's stair!’ 

I have preferred in this and other quotations to give the literal translation of 
Dante’s words in prose, rather than borrow the necessarily less accurate rendering of 
any one of his innumerable poetical translators. 

* ‘Ty the beautiful fold, where I slept when a lamb.’—Paradiso, canto 26, v. 7. 
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may across the mists of six hundred years, as he was in that well- 
loved fold, while he had yet a home. 

Durante—familiarly, after old Florentine fashion, called Dante, 
a form he always himself uses—was born in 1265, of the old patri- 
cian Florentine family Alighieri, which probably was an offshoot from 
the more ancient Frangipani of Rome. Much patient learning and 
much midnight oil have been expended in showing that the name 
ought to be written Alighieri, and not Allighieri. And we out- 
siders can but in such a matter follow the latest and now received 
practice. But the controversy seems to prove, as many another 
controversy in similar matters, that the old chroniclers and nota- 
ries and drawers up of documents wrote the name either way 
without giving themselves the smallest trouble about the correct- 
ness of their spelling. But, as all agree that the name was 
originally Aldighieri, it might seem probable that the earliest cor- 
ruption of it was to Allighieri, by a substitution of the / for the 
harder d. 

On a mid-May day in the year 1265, that wonderful human 
soul first saw the light of day—six centuries and eleven years ago! 
Sturdy little Florence, proud of her independence, lord of herself 
within her narrow walls, and of but a few acres beyond them, was 
still in that period of her growth when the poet could regret the 
mixing of the pure blood of her citizens with that of foreigners 
from the neighbouring villages some four or five miles from her 
walls. But the simplicity of life, which the poet celebrates 


when— 
Fiorenza dentro della cerchia antica, 


Si stava in pace sobria e pudica," 


did not preserve its inhabitants from constant civil war ; and, how- 
ever sobria and pudica the old life may have been, it was only 
that illusion, which makes ‘all times seem good when old,’ that 
could lead to the statement that Dante’s fellow citizens lived in 
peace, either among themselves or with the communities, their 
more immediate neighbours. There is no need to recall the never- 
ending feuds of Guelphs and Ghibellines—of Bianchi and Neri. 
The story is too well known. But it may be as well to remind the 
reader that, in a general way, the Guelphs were the Whigs of those 
days, and held for national, i.e., communal, independence under the 
general protection of the Pope; while the Tory Ghibellines were 
for admitting the suzerainty of the Empire; and the more far-sighted 


? * Florence, within her ancient circle of wall, remained in peace, sober and modest. 
—Paradiso, canto 15, v.97. The whole passage, in which ‘the ane describes the 
ancient manners, is well worth referring to. 
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among them, as our poet, thought that the best hope for Italian 
independence was to be found in union under the sceptre of the 
Emperor. For Dante, it may be as well to state at once, was a 
Ghibelline—the first of his race who was so—the Alighieri having 
always belonged to the Guelph faction. 

Dante’s. father was Aldighiero degli Alighieri, a counsellor 
learned in: the law, who had served the Republic in various capa- 
cities. He was a patrician, as has been said, and is known to have 
possessed houses and lands, not, however, to any large amount, in 
various -parts of the immediate neighbourhood of the city. The 
house in which Dante was born is still pointed out, and has an in- 
scribed stone to commemorate the fact. It is situated in the very 
central part of old Florence, a mark of the ancient status of the 
family. For, as the number of inhabitants claiming citizenship 
increased, the new-comers established themselves in the less 
crowded parts near, or on the outside of, the city walls. Between 
the Piazza della Signoria, the principal piazza of the city on the 
south and the cathedral to the north, and bounded by the large 
recently constructed artery known as the Via Calzaiuoli on the 
west and the Via del Proconsolo on the east, there is a square space 
filled with a labyrinth of little streets and piazze, or squares, which 
are probably less changed since the thirteenth century than any 
other part of the city. They are now quiet little streets but little 
frequented, and still less known to foreign visitors. The noisy life 
of the city rolls by in the streéts which have been named; and 
these dreamy little streets, all queer angles and irregularities, seem 
shunted off the lines on which all movement is going on. Doubtless 
such was far from being the case in the days when Dante was born 
there. For these streets and little squares were in the very 
heart of the city, and the life-pulse must have been beating strongly 
there. Dante’s father Aldighiero, the old lawyer, died in either 
1274 é6r 1275 (the researches of the antiquaries have not been able 
to discover with certainty the exact date), and the boy Dante was 
thus either nine or ten years old when he was left to the care of his 
mother, Bella. What other name that lady bore, or what family 
she belonged to, is not known. She was not the old lawyer's first 
wife. He had previously married Lapa, the daughter of Chiaris- 
simo Cialuffi, a patrician, by whom he had had one son, Francesco, 
Dante’s half-brother, whose name is found mentioned in conjunction 
with that of Dante in the notarial record of some payment in the 
year 1297, but of whom nothing further is known; and one 
daughter, whose name has not been preserved. Boccaccio, however, 

has told us that she was married to a Florentine citizen, named 
Leon Poggi, by whom she had many sons, the eldest of whom 
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Andrea, Boccaccio seems to have known well. He says! that he 
(Andrew) ‘marvellously resembled Dante in the lineaments of 
his face and in his person, walking, as Dante is said to have done, 
somewhat stooping. He wasa simple uneducated man, but of very 
good natural disposition, and in his talk and conduct well ordered 
and praiseworthy. From him, having become intimate with him, 
I learned much on many occasions of Dante’s habits and ways.’ 

We have no dates remaining which can guide us with certainty 
in the matter; but it seems probable that the old lawyer, Dante’s 
father, married the second wife, who became the poet’s mother, only 
nine or ten years before his own death, when he was well stricken 
in years. And it is, perhaps, permissible to conjecture that the 
nameless wife of the old man’s latter days was not, as his first wife 
had been, whose name and family are duly recorded, of patrician 
rank, but a daughter of the people. Be this, however, as it may, 
the remarkable resemblance between Dante and his nephew by his 
half-sister, recorded by Boccaccio, would seem to prove that in this 
case the great man was his father’s rather than his mother’s child, 
in contradiction to the course of things which is generally supposed 
to be the usual one. 

Authentic records tell us that in the quiet and remote little 
street, in which ‘the house of Dante’ is now pointed out to the 
curious, were situated the ‘Case degli Alighieri,’ in the plural— 
the houses of the Alighieri family. And this is in accordance with 
that which is constantly met with in old Florentine writings when 
the residence of any patrician family is spoken of. The old 
Florentine life was essentially a clannish one. The family tie was 
immensely strong. And the younger and collateral branches of a 
stock did not swarm off into other hives, but continued to abide 
by the old local habitation, which was in Florentine minds indis- 
solubly connected with the name, finding accommodation under the 
ancestral roof, and, when that would no longer suffice, in houses 
adjoining it. And thus the residence of every family of patrician 
standing was almost invariably spoken of in the plural number. 
Now a recent biographer of Dante, Signor Fraticelli, remarks 
(without sufficient reasen, as it seems to me) that inasmuch as the 
house in question and two or three adjoining houses were all the 
‘ Case degli Alighieri,’ and that one now specially designated as the 
house in which the poet was born is smaller and of less pretension 
than its immediate neighbours, it is not likely that Dante was 
born within those walls. So many circumstances, however, may have 
happened to cause the building in question to have been the one 
jn which Donna Bella gave birth to her son, that there does not 

? In the eighth book of his Commentary on Dante, 
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seem to be any sufficient ground for setting aside a tradition which 
is essentially of the nature of those which deserve to be trusted. 

The house, like most of those in the quarter in which it stands, 
seems to have undergone very little alteration. Nevertheless, it 
would perhaps be too much to assume that we see it altogether as 
Dante knew it as his first and only home. It is the opinion, how- 
ever, of the archxologists, who have considered the question with 
all that minute attention which Italians have for some few gene- 
rations past given to every detail connected with the life of their 
greatest poet, that the small arched stone doorway of the house is 
absolutely the same, and in the condition in which it was, when the 
‘sommo poeta’ in his childhood passed so often beneath it. In 
any case, there in that little street was Dante’s earliest ‘ haunt.’ 
There, with the towers (long since demolished) of other patrician 
families around him, he first learned to distinguish the Guelph form 
of battlement from that which marked the towers of the Ghibel- 
lines, and first drank in with his mother’s milk the lessons of par- 
tisan hate and civil war. Nor (though in later life his perception 
of what he deemed to be the interest of Italy caused him to go 
over from the Guelph politics of his family to those of the Ghibel- 
lines) can it be denied that those lessons fell on a soil unfitted to 
receive them. The great poet was unquestionably one of those 
men whom Samuel Johnson loved—a good hater! And those who 
remember how every page of his immortal poem is steeped in the 
passions generated by the party politics of his native city, how 
every award of Paradise, or of Purgatory, or of Hell in those 
wondrous pages is based on those rancours of civil strife with which 
the heart of the exiled poet was saturated, will readily picture to 
themselves the schooling which the young Florentine was receiving, . 
even in those earliest years, from all that surrounded him, from the 
names of the neighbouring houses and families, and even from the 
shapes of ‘the frowning buildings, which gave the ancient city the 
appearance of a fortress. 

But there was near at hand—scarcely a stone’s throw off from 
the house in question if the thickly packed intervening buildings 
had been removed—another haunt of the youthful Dante at a some- 
what later day, which has continued to be celebrated as such even 
to the present day. The world, I take it, has no second instance 
to offer of a spot of earth—absolutely a simple spot of ground— 
having been noted, remembered, and celebrated for more than six 
hundred years solely and entirely because a certain man was in the 
habit of seating himself just there! This has happened with 
regard to a spot at the southern limit of the ‘ Piazza del Duomo,’ 
which, as has been said, is a little to the northwards of the Alighieri 
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houses. * Near the base of the wall of a house facing the southern 
side of the Duomo in that position will be found a marble slab, 
with: the words, ‘Il Sasso di> Dante,’ ‘cut in large letters on it. 
‘The Stone of Dante!’ - It is not quite truly the stone of Dante, 
for it is a new stone and a modern inscription. But it marks 
exactly the spot where the youthful poet— : 


Nourishing a youth sublime 
With the fairy tales of science and the long results of time— 


was wont to sit and contemplate the rising walls of that magnifi- 
cent cathedral, which, planned by the genius of Arnolfo, were to 
be subsequently crowned with the finest dome the world has: ever 
seen by Brunelleschi. To the Florentine community which had 
commanded its architect to raise for the city such a temple as the 
world had never yet seen, the progress.of the great work was a 
matter of intense interest. And Dante was a Florentine of the 
Florentines. But we shall be pretty safe not to err in picturing to 
ourselves the reveries of the poet, as occupied with musings far 
dearer to him than even those inspired by the poem in stone _— 
his eyes. 

From the close of his ninth year Dante was a lover! We a“ 
dismiss once for all the entire mass of fine-drawn speculations as 
to the symbolic purport of the Beatrice of many passages in Dante’s 
writings. It is very possible that the poet may have, especially 
after death had robbed him of her, mingled the fancies of alle. 
gorical impersonations with his thoughts of his lost love, after 
the fashion of the time. But there is no room for the smallest 
doubt that the Beatrice of his passion was a real girl, really loved 
by him hopelessly. 

It was towards the end of his ninth year that his father took 
him on the Ist of May to a festival in the house of their wealthy 
neighbour, Folco Portinari. There were a number of other children 
present, and among them the daughter of the host, Beatrice, who 
was then just entering her ninth year. Boccaccio, as well as others 
of the earliest commentators and biographers, has told. us the 
whole story of this love at first sight. And the description he 
gives of the manner and character of the little lady, as well as of 
her beauty, is such as satisfactorily to explain the influence she 
exercised over the boy poet. Her manner and mode of speaking, 
we are told, were far more graceful, reserved, dignified, and modest 
than could have been expected from her age. There was also an 
expression of purity and innocence in her features so remarkable 
that it was commonly said that she was more like an angel than a 
mortal child. Dante went home from that May-day gatliering with 
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‘an image in his heart that never more to the day of his death left 
it. We know from sundry passages of his sonnets that his love 
was not returned ; and, had it been so, the result could only in all 
probability have been to add her sighsto his. For Foleo Portinari 
was one of the wealthiest citizens of Florence, and his daughter 
was in due time married into an equally rich family—that of the 
Bardi. But she died at four-and-twenty, and became thenceforth 
for Dante the half-mystic personage of the Vita Nuova. 

The early poetical efforts which were inspired by this hapless 
but most fruitful passion, had the immediate effect of obtaining for 
the youthful poet the friendship of several of the most distinguished 
men of his country and time. It was upon this occasion that he 
became acquainted with Guido Cavalcanti, whom long afterwards! 
he called his ‘ primo amico,’ and whose father he represents himself 
as finding in hell, ‘ per altezza d’ ingegni, —i.e., for doctrinal in- 
fidelity—a curious manifestation of. the nature of the poet’s mind 
and of his modes of thought! Cino da Pistoia, a learned juris- 
consult and elegant poet, replied to Dante’s sonnet by another ; and 
that the greater and the lesser poet remained fast friends is attested 
by the former in more than one passage of the treatise ‘ De Volgari 
Eloquio.’ The name of Lapo Gianni is perhaps less well known 
than that of the other two friends at the present day. But he, too, 
was a ‘gentile poeta,’ much esteemed in his day, though possibly 
his contemporaries may have known him better in his character of 
a notary. That Dante regarded him as one of the nearest of his 
friends is sufficiently shown by the sonnet addressed to Cavalcanti, 
beginning— 

Guido, vorrei che tu e Lapo ed io 
Fossimo presi per incantimento. 

E messi ad un vascel, ch’ ad ogni vento 
Per mare andasse a voler vostro e mio ;? 


so that, the sonnet goes on, neither misfortune nor rough weather 
should cross us, but, so living always together, the desire of remain- 
ing together should increase. And our mistresses, Monna Vanna 
and Monna Bice, should by the good enchanter’s will be with us— 


E quivi ragionar sempre d’amore 
E ciascuna di lor fosse contenta, 
Siccome io credo che sariamo noi.* 


And in the treatise on the ‘ Volgari Eloquio’—the vulgar tongue, 


1 Vita Nuova, sec. 3. 
~-® Guido, I would that you and Lapo and I were seized by enchantment and put 
into a vessel that should wander over the ocean, at your wills and mine.’ 
. * * And our discourse be evermore of love ; and each of them (i.e., the ladies) should 
be content, as, I fancy, we also should be.’ 
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ie., the ancient Italian (book i. chap. 13)—he enumerates all 
three of those friends among the masters of it. 

There is abundant evidence remaining to show that Dante, 
though left to the care of a widowed mother when he was barely in 
his tenth year, received the best and most liberal education that the 
times and the most intellectually civilised city of those times in all 
the world could bestow. The first master of his more advanced 
studies seems to have been Brunetto Latini,! one of the most emi- 
nent scholars and writers of his day. He instructed his pupil in 
the whole circle of the ‘ scibile,—all that was then deemed know- 
able by the human mind,—and evidently inspired him with a very 
strong affection, which is none the less strongly expressed from the 
fact that Dante meets him in hell.? He is placed there, on account 
of the irregularity of his life, by the poet’s inexorable theological 
morality ; but none the less does Dante express his ‘ reverence’ and 
affection for him. And it is remarkable enough, as an indication 
of Dante’s ways of thought and speculation, that very many of 
those whom he meets in hell express amid their agonies the most 
admirable and excellently moral sentiments! Brunetto’s spirit 


thus addresses him :— 
Se tu segui tua stella, 
Non puoi fallire a glorioso porto, 
Se ben m’accorsi nella vita bella. 
E io non fossi si per tempo morto 
Veggendo il cielo a te cosi benigno 
Dato t’avrei all’ opera conforto.* 


Dante, in return, tells him that, could his wishes avail, he would 
not remain in pain :— 


Che in la mente m’ é fitta, ed or m’accuora 

Le cara e buona immagine paterna 

Di voi, quando nel mondo ad ora ad ora 
M'insegnavate come l'uom s’eterna : 

E quanto io l’abbo in grado, mentr’ io vivo, 
Convien che nella mia lingua si scerna.* 


Dante, however, had probably other teachers. He acquired, as 


1 Born in 1220, and thus forty-five years Dante’s senior, he was exiled from Florence 
with the Guelph party after the defeat of Montaperti; went to France, where he wrote 
in French the work he is best known by, his Tresor; returned to his country in 1266 
or 1267, became secretary to the Republic, and died in Florence in 1294, 

2 Inferno, canto 15, v. 30, et seg. ' 

* «If thou followest thy star, thou canst not fail ofa glorious port, if rightly I judged 
while yet dear life was mine, And had I not died so soon, I, seeing Heaven so pro- 
pitious to you, would have encouraged you to the work.’ 

4 ‘For fixed in my mind, and now saddening me, is thy dear and good paternal 
image, when continually in the world thou taughtest me how man makes himself im- 
mortal, And how much I shall love you, while I live, it is right that my words should 
show.’ 
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there is evidence to show, considerable skill in drawing ; and there 
is reason to believe that he was not ignorant of music. Here is 
Boccaccio’s account of his youthful years :— 

‘But leaving his infancy, during which, however, many signs 
of the future glory of his intellect were discernible, I must men- 
tion that from his early boyhood, having already acquired the first 
elements of a liberal education, he did not, according to the fashion 
of noble youths of the present day, abandon himself to youthful 
dissipation ; but in his native city gave himself up to the continual 
study of the liberal arts, in which he became wonderfully skilled. 
And as his good dispositions and his intelligence increased with his 
years, he applied himself not to lucrative pursuits, as do most 
people nowadays, but to a laudable ambition for lasting fame; 
and, contemning transitory riches, he gave himself wholly up to the 
desire of acquiring a complete knowledge of poetry and its methods. 
To which end he became very familiar with Virgil, Horace, Ovid, 
Statius, and all the most famous poets.’ 

But these happy youthful days, passed amid friends and con- 
genial study in the ‘ bel ovile,’ which he loved with so endearing a 
love, were not destined to lastlong. The evil days of the outbreak 
of civjl strife were at hand. The faction of the Ghibellines, which 
had been driven out of the city by the temporarily victorious 
Guelphs, were continually endeavouring to make their way back to 
their houses and homes by allying themselves with any enemy of 
Florence by whose aid they might overturn the government of 
the opposite faction, and inflict on them the misfortunes they were 
themselves suffering from. Thus was fought in 1289 the great 
battle of Campaldino, in which the Guelphs utterly defeated the 
Ghibellines and their allies, the men of Arezzo. Dante fought ° 
the victorious ranks, and mentions the fact in one of his le -=rs. 
Having thus served his country in the field, he for the next ten 
years served her faithfully as a magistrate and a diplomatist. He 
obtained all the public offices in due order, and in 1300, the thirty- 
fifth year of his age, he served the office of ‘Priore.’ Boccaccio, 
speaking of this—the only happy and prosperous period of his life 
—says: ‘In his discharge of the public offices, so great was his 
good fortune, that no embassy was listened to, or any reply made; no 
law was reformed, no peace was made, no war was undertaken; 
and, in a word, no counsel of any sort determined on without his 
advice.’ This account is that of an ardent friend in an inaccurate- 
speaking age, and must no doubt be taken with a grain or two of 
salt. But there is no reason to doubt that Dante was during these 
years a trusted and highly valued public servant, and that the 
Piazza della Signoria and Arnolfo’s new palazzo, still the ornament 
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of ‘it, were among the constant haunts of the statesman poet, :whd 
was obtaining that knowledge of the institutions and interests of 
his country, which compelled his conscience to take the patriotic 
line. of conduct which led to his ruin and exile. 

To give with any satisfactory completeness the story of the 
causes which led Dante to desert his party—the Guelphs—and to 
incur the deadly hate of the leaders of it, and thus to meet the 
misfortunes which embittered the whole of his subsequent life, 
would need a length of exposition very much greater than can here 
be given to it.. It must suffice to say that the Guelph party, 
having become dominant in the State, had greatly deteriorated in 
virtue and patriotic feeling ; that the leaders had made themselves 
so hateful to the people that the city was on several occasions con- 
vulsed by riot and rebellion; and that the party itself was divided 
into two parties by an irremediable schism, the more moderate 
party still looking to the Pope as their head, while a more violent 
faction wished for the assistance and protectorate of the French 
king. These were the ‘ Neri,’ but too well known to every reader 
of Florentine history; and their purpose of invoking the aid of 
Carlo, the French king’s brother, to ‘reform’ the city—i.e., to 
supply them with sufficient military power to enable them to crush 
their adversaries, the ‘ Bianchi,’ entirely, and obtain entire com- 
mand of the city for themselves—was drawing to a head in the 
months of 1300, during which Dante served the office of ‘ Priore.’ 
He perceived all the fatal results of such a measure, and opposed 
it successfully for a time. But the violence of the ‘Neri,’ who 
were in every respect the violent and unscrupulous party, pre- 
vailed ; the Frenchman was invited to Florence, and, as usual in 
that commonwealth of good haters, ‘ Vz victis’ was the cry with 
which the victorious party came into power. Dante was accused 
of peculation and embezzlement during his term of office, and was 
condemned on the testimony—as stated in the words of the still 
extant sentence pronounced against him—of ‘ public report which 
has come to our ears,’ to be exiled for ever from the territory 
of Florence, to confiscation of all his property of every kind, and 
to death by burning alive if he should ever, by returning, place 
himself in the power of the commonwealth. ‘The world,’ says 
Henry Taylor, speaking by the mouth of Van Artevelde, ‘the 
world knows nothing of its greatest men!’ But it unfortunately 
eften knows enough of them to persecute, stone, crucify, and burn 
them. 

This iniquitous sentence was pronounced in 1302; and Dante 
went forth from the‘ bel ovile,’ and from all that made life pleasant 
to-him, with that undying bitterness in his heart with which every 
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line of his subsequent writing is saturated. .And then began that 
life of. wandering which led him, as he says, a. wandering mendi- 
cant through every part of Italy. _Nothing that the most minute 
investigation and. patient. industry could accomplish has been left 
undone in order to trace the steps of the wandering exile; and ina 
great measure these efforts have been successful. Very numerous 
are the cities, castles, courts, convents, in which Dante is known 
to have been for a longer ora shorter time present. But any 
attempt to follow him step by step to every spot which was one of 
his temporary haunts would occupy a space far greater than is 
compatible with the limits of the present paper. We must content 
ourselves with looking at him in those places in which he abode 
the longest, and. with those surroundings which exercised most 
influence on his remaining life. 

Immediately on shaking the dust off his feet as he quitted the 
ungrateful city, he seems to have thrown in his lot with his fellow 
exiles of the party of the Bianchi, whom, together with Dante 
himself, their exile and their opposition to the ‘ Neri’ section of 
the old Guelph party, had turned into Ghibellines. The above 
phrases. seem to give a fair and sufficient account of the Ghibel- 
linism of the general body of the Bianchi, Dante’s fellow exiles. 
But there is abundant evidence in the works of the poet, both in 
his prose and his verse, that a far larger and more patriotic view, 
extending itself beyond the horizon of mere Florentine politics to 
a consideration of the future and best interests of Italy, moved 
Dante to the Ghibellinism which coloured his political opinions 
during the remainder of his life. And it may be said, I think 
without any injustice to any of his contemporaries, that he was 
the only man of that day in Italy—certainly the only Florentine— 
whose political purview embraced so large an horizon. The litté- 
rateurs of every clime and time, the men of thought, may find 4 
just subject of pride in the thought that the next man of whom 
the’ same may be said was another of their own body, Francesco 
Petrarca. 

The exiled ‘ Bianchi,’ following the invariable course of Flo- 
rentine outs, sought to find alliances among the enemies of the 
‘Commune,’ which. might enable them to return by force of arms. 
With this view they sought a powerful noble of the Ubaldini, who 
possessed. a strong castle in the Mugello, the valley among the 
Apennines ‘which lies: behind the hill of Fiesole. This castle 
(become the head-quarters and stronghold of the exiles, with 
whom was Dante) the Florentines besieged fruitlessly for four 
months. Winter was coming on; and if the besieged could bave 
held out a little longer, help would have come to them,-and the 
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Florentine host would have been baffled. But, as usual, the 
Bianchi and their allies began to quarrel among themselves. The 
Florentine Neri found the means of getting at Ubaldini, made a 
separate peace with him, bought his castle at a large price, and 
razed it to the ground. It was then that Dante separated himself 
for ever from the ‘foolish and malignant’ crowd, as he himself 
calls them, which had thus shown that no reliance could be placed 
on them, and went his way alone ! 

He betook himself apparently first to Padua, where he certainly 

‘was on August 27, 1306, for his name appears as witness to a con- 
tract signed there on that day. But shortly afterwards (certainly 
on October 6 in that year) he was in the Lunigiana! with his friend 
the Marchese Malespina. And his stay was marked by an incident 
which must not be omitted. 

When the populace plundered Dante’s house in Florence after the 
promulgation of the sentence against him which has been recorded, 
his wife,? having reason to foresee such a catastrophe, succeeded in 
putting a number of valuables into some boxes, and causing them to 
be conveyed toa place of safety. Subsequently, in the year 1307, 
when the decree confiscating all his property was rescinded, and his 
wife was endeavouring to recover by legal process some possessions 
which had been violently appropriated at the time of the exile of 
the ‘ Bianchi,’ it became necessary to produce certain papers which 
were among the things which she had sent away in the boxes that 
had been saved, as has been told. In this need she called to ker 
aid that Andrea, the half-nephew of Dante, who has been mentioned, 
and from whom Boccaccio received the narrative of this circum- 
stance, and begged him to go where the boxes were, and search for 
the necessary deeds. Andrea did so; and, in searching for these 
papers, found likewise several sonnets and canzoni, and the first 
seven cantos of the great poem, ‘ which, though he could not much 
understand them,’ says Boccaccio, ‘ he thought were very beautiful.’ 
So he carried them to Dino Frescobaldi, a famous poet of the day, 


1 The district around the ancient and no longer existing city of Luni. It is 
situated on the coast of the Mediterranean to the south of Spezia. 

2 Dante in the year 1292 married Gemma Donati, he being then in his twenty- 
seventh year. If I mention only thus cursorily in a note so important a fact ina man’s 
life, I do but follow in my silence his own example and that ofhis biographers. It is 
little indeed that we hear of her in connection with him. Boccaccio says, indeed, that 
from the time of their first parting he never would go where she was, or suffer her to 
come to him; and Moretti, another early biographer, compares her to Xantippe. But, 
as Signor Fraticelli remarks, though it is true that no mention of her can be found in 
all his works, the fact that she bore him seven children in ten years—i.e., the ten that 
elapsed from the date of his marriage to that of his exile—does not look as if they had 
not lived on affectionate terms. The fact remains that she seems to have made no 
attempt (either by her will or his) to follow him in his exile, 
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toask his opinion of them. Dino pronounced them to be works of 
the highest merit and importance; and, having succeeded in dis- 
covering where Dante then was, recommended that they should be 
sent to the Marchese Malespina, with the request that he would 
give them to Dante, and persuade him to continue and complete 
so noble a poem. The papers were accordingly sent into the 
Lunigiana to Malespina, who restored them to the exiled poet, 
urging him to resume the task he had abandoned. To which 
Dante replied that in truth he had supposed that these papers had 
been finally lost when his house was sacked ; but that, since it had 
pleased God that they should be restored to him, he would en- 
deavour to complete the work according to his first intention. 
Such is the story told by Boccaccio. 

Recent writers on Dante, Carlo Troya, and Fraticelli, have 
sought to discredit this story related by Boccaccio. The former 
declares it to be monstrously improbable that ‘so great a poem, 
the ambition and the supreme effort of a life, should have been 
left, ‘like a vile rag,’ locked up in a box, and that Dante should 
never have enquired after it or sent for it by letter. Fraticelli 
finds a difficulty in believing that five years could have elapsed 
before Dante’s wife, Gemma, made the attempt to recover at least 
the property of her dower. For my own part, I see no reason 
whatsoever to discredit Boccaccio’s statement. Signor Troya seems 
scarcely to realise sufficiently the nature and circumstances of an 
escape from a city while the populace are sacking your house, and 
you are leaving a condemnation to death by fire behind you. 
Things dearer than even a poet’s manuscripts to a poet’s heart are 
apt to be forsaken under such circumstances. And as to no sub- 
sequent enquiry having been made for it by Dante, it is quite 
accounted for by his own simple and extremely natural and pro- 
bable statement. He took it for granted that these writings had 
perished in thai terrible hour of confusion, hurry, and violence 
when the populace was sacking his house. And with regard to the 
objection of Signor Fraticelli, it must be remembered that it was 
not till the government of Florence had passed into other hands, 
and party passions had had time in a certain measure to cool down, 
that there was the smallest chance for the exile’s widow to obtain 
a hearing for her pleading. Add to that ‘ the law’s delay,’ assuredly 
not less in that Italian community than elsewhere, and it seems to 
me that the five years’ delay is quite sufficiently accounted for. More- 
over, the opening words of the eighth canto of the ‘ Inferno,’ ‘ Io 
dico sequitando,’ seem very remarkably to indicate the resumption 
of an interrupted composition. To which it may be added that if 
the often-quoted words with which the great poem opens, ‘ Nel 
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mezzo del commin di nostra vita,’ are to be taken, as most com- 
mentators suppose, to indicate, in accordance with the poet’s usual 
literal exactitude in ‘such matters, the thirty-fifth year of life, it 
would exactly tally with this statement to suppose that the poem 
must have been begun some short time before his exile. He was 
thirty-five in 1300, and was exiled in 1302. 

On January 8, 1311, Dante was in Milan on an occasion which 
will be mentioned presently. That he wandered much and far 
during the years which intervened between 1307 (when, as we have 
seen, he was the guest of the Malespina family in the Lunigiana) 
and 1311lis undoubted. But the places he visited cannot be stated 
with certainty, and still less is it possible to trace chronologically 
the course of his travel. On two different occasions he seems to 
have been in the Casentino, that lovely valley of the Upper Arno, 
which, lying between the main backbone of the Apennines and the 
subsidiary range, which Italian geographers call the Ant-apennine, 
extends from the Monte Falterona, from whose flanks both the 
Arno and the Tiber descend, to the little town of Bibbiena, some- 
what to the north of Arezzo. Arezzo was the main rallying-point 
at that time of the Florentine exiles, and Dante’s presence in 
the Casentino was probably connected with their plans for obtain- 
ing restoration to their homes by overturning the existing govern- 
ment of Florence. More interesting to us are the traces to be 
found in the great poem of the impression made upon him by that 
charming district. 

The passage in the ‘Inferno’ is well known (canto 30, v. 58) 
in which the poet relates the story of Adam the coiner, a Brescian 
who, having been employed by the Count of Romena to falsify the 
Florentine sequin in his castle of Romena, the ruins of which may 
yet be seen near the little town of Prato Vecchio in the Casentino, 
was condemned by the injured Republic to be burned alive. ‘ Li 
ruscelletti,’ says the soul in pain of the coiner— 

Li ruscelletti, che de’ verdi colli 
Del Oasentin discendon giuso in Arno, 


Facendo i lor canali freddi e molli, 
Sempre mi stanno innanzi.? 


The features of the scene which he mentions, the exactness of 
which any traveller in that region will at once recognise, are pre- 
cisely those which would especially strike a Florentine. The 
character of the Casentino is markedly different from that of the 
lower valley of the Arno, especially in its greater richness in water, 
and consequently greater verdure. The mountains which enclose 


1 «The little rills that from the green hill-sides of the Casentino descend into the 
Arno, making their channels cool and soft, are ever before my eyes.’ 
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it are less denuded of wood, and the whole aspect of the country is 
more lush and fresh. Dante’s mind and heart, one would have 
thought, must have been full of other things than the charm of 
the sylvan and pastoral scene around him, when he was journeying 
in the Casentino, with a condemnation to the stake behind him, 
on such errands as those which took him there! Yet the poet 
nature asserted itself and stamped the scene indelibly on his mind’s 
eye! 

It is certain that, as it became evident that the Ghibelline 
cause was for the present at all events a lost one, Dante determined 
to pass the Alps, and that he went to Paris in the spring of 1309, 
Giovanni Villani and his nephew, Filippo Villani, both testify to 
the fact. The latter says: ‘ He studied sacred literature at Paris, 
where on many occasions he gave proof in the public disputations 
of the excellence of his genius and the perfection of his memory.’ 
Boccaccio also tells us the same thing. Some of his biographers 
have believed that he went also to Oxford. Nor is there wanting 
evidence on which to base such an assertion. Boccaccio in a letter 
in Latin verse, written to Petrarch to ask of him the loan of a copy 
of the ‘ Divina Commedia’ which he had made, says that Dante had 
visited Paris ‘extremosque Britannos.’ And Giovanni of Serra- 
valle, Bishop of Fermo, who lived about a century after Dante, 
says, in his commentary on the ‘ Divina Commedia,’ that Dante 
studied theology both in the university of Oxford and at that of 
Paris, and that he received the degree of bachelor of divinity in 
the latter university, and would have taken his doctor’s degree in 
the same faculty but that he had not the money to pay the neces- 
sary expenses. But it may be doubted whether Boccaccio’s state- 
ment about the ‘ extremos Britannos’ may not have been a mere 
poetical flourish, as one says ‘ to the ends of the earth ;’ and whether 
the more prosaic assertion of the bishop may not have been based 
solely on the passage in Boccaccio. 

That these years were spent by Dante in foreign wanderings 
there can be no doubt. But when Henry of Luxembourg was 
elected Emperor mainly by the influence of Pope Clement the Fifth, 
to the exclusion of Carlo the Landless, the brother of Philip of 
France, thus raising all Ghibelline hopes throughout Italy, and 
inflicting a greav blow and discouragement on all the Guelph and 
French party, Dante, full of hope and expectation, hastened back 
to Italy, and was in Milan when the Emperor received the iron 
crown on January 6, 1311. We know that he was there; and we 
know with what thoughts in his mind and high hopes in his heart 
he was there. We see him but a moment, however, as a dim figure 


passing across the field of a magie-lantern, and ean hardly succeed 
62 
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in placing him in the mind’s eye in any setting belonging to the 
Milan of our day. To conceive him—a slender, somewhat stooping 
figure (he stooped even in his younger days, before he left Florence 
for ever in his thirty-seventh year )—clad from neck to ankle in the 
severely simple folds of the Florentine ‘lucco,’ moving with grave 
and reverent steps across the Piazza at Florence, as he passed to 
the Palazzo Pubblico, is easier. Helped by the portraiture of Giotto, 
still visible on the chapel wall of the ‘ Bargello’ at Florence, one 
can see him there amid his own proper surroundings. At Paris, at 
Milan, he is but an impalpable ghost. 

The period immediately following the coronation of Henry of 
Luxembourg at Milan in 1311 was probably the period of the 
greatest political activity and importance in Dante’s life. He 
wrote at great length ‘to the princes and peoples of Italy ;’ he 
wrote a very remarkable letter to Henry himself; he wrote an ad- 
dress full of burning eloquence to the Florentines. He wrote also 
his celebrated treatise ‘Of Monarchy,’ in which he maintains ‘that 
sovereigns do not receive their authority from the Pope, but, like 
him, directly from God, As there are two parts in man, the 
spiritual and the corporeal, so the spiritual and the temporal 
powers—the Pope and the Emperor—are co-ordinate and naturally 
independent powers. 

His letter to the Emperor contains one of the most bitter and 
fierce invectives that was ever penned against Florence. He urges 
Henry not to waste his time in subduing the Lombard cities, but 
to hasten to attack Florence, ‘the fraudulent fox, the ungrateful 
viper, the sick sheep which contaminated all the flock.’ It was 
against Florence that the Emperor should ‘ make heavy his strong 
arm, and crush her head with his heel. For Florence the end of 
Agag and the fate of the Amalekites should be reserved. It was 
for Henry to smite and root out these sinners,’ &c. &c. 

It will be admitted that Dante was indeed a good hater, and 
that all the love he had ever borne to his native city had been 
turned to gall and bitterness by the usage he had received at the 
hands of the Florentines. 

But it was all in vain. Florence, with its irreconcileable 
Guelphs, would not hear of the Emperor. Henry delayed his 
southward march till he had subdued the rebellious cities of Lom- 
bardy ; and, when he did march southwards, went to Rome to 
receive the imperial crown instead of to Florence. And when at 
last he did attack that sturdy Republic, his armies broke their teeth 
against it in vain; and the Emperor died, of malaria fever, it was 
said, but more probably of more artificially prepared poison, on 
August 24, 1313, at Buonconvento, between Florence and Siena. 
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And there was an end to Dante’s hopes for the unity and inde- 
pendence of Italy under the imperial crown. 

The death of the Emperor, which put an end to so many high 
hopes, was fatal alike to Dante’s aspirations for the regeneration of 
Italy and to his hopes of restoration to his native city. ‘The 
Emperor being dead,’ says Bruni, one of his earliest biographers, 
‘Dante passed the rest of his life in great poverty, sojourning in 
various places of Lombardy, of Tuscany, and of the Romagna, 
under the protection of various signors, till at last. he betook 
himself to Ravenna, where he died.’ It is impossible to trace 
the exact course of his wanderings during the years that imme- 
diately followed the Emperor’s death. But it seems certain that 
he was for a while at Gubbio, and for a considerable portion of the 
period between the years 1313 and 1316 at the Camaldolese con- 
vent of Avellana, not far from that city. Here, again, it is more 
easy to picture to ourselves the disappointed and unhappy poet 
seeking to hide his sorrow in the depth of this profound solitude 
than it was to do so in the cities of Milan or of Paris. 

Gubbio is a little, remote town on the western slope of the 
Apennine, where Dante was the guest of the Raffaelli family, and 
where his retirement could have been only less complete than it 
was in the neighbouring Camaldolese convent. In subsequent 
times, indeed, Gubbio became the home of a very highly cultured 
court, and the scene of a very brilliant court life, when the Dukes 
of Urbino, making it their second capital, had built a splendid 
palace there, the ruins of which still make the grey hill-side above 
the town picturesque. But in Dante’s time the two or three steep 
streets and the little piazza, looking out over the wide expanse below 
from its one unbuilt side, constituted the entirety of the little city, 
living and fending for itself within its circuit of grim walls among 
the Apennines, and showing a hard rind to the rest of the world, 
like so many another independent little community of those times. 
The hill-side from which Gubbio looks out over the plain is so steep 
that the staircase of one of the houses standing in the lower of its two 
principal streets is at the present day a right of way, which the pro- 
prietor cannot close ; to enter at his street-door, ascend his stair to 
the fourth storey, and there pass out through a garret, being by 
far the shortest way from one part of the town to another. As usual 
in the case of the Italian medieval cities, the Piazza is the heart and 
brain of the little community. One side of the piazza at Gubbio 
is formed by the Palazzo Pubblico, one of the most remarkable 
specimens of early medieval civil architecture in Italy, which is 
still standing as it stood in Dante’s day. The piazza, as in all 
similar cases, was the place of resort for the citizens, for meeting 
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each other, for business, for chat, or for mere lounging, ‘per 
piglhiare il fresco’—‘to get a mouthful of fresh air!’ And here 
Dante has often paced. Often, no doubt, he came to the Palazzo 
Pubblico, at the request of the city rulers to give counsel, or to be 
the medium of communication with other sovereign States. But 
oftener still, probably, he came merely to pace up and down by the 
side of the low parapet wall, over which he could gaze upon the 
wide expanse of country below, a melancholy moody man, now 
meditating on the untoward fate which, at Henry of Luxembourg’s 
death, had destroyed all his hopes and plans for Italy; and now 
again building the lofty rhyme, which was to consign to an infamy 
as immortal as the hell to which it condemned him, some one of 
the enemies who were to the poet’s mind the accursed causes of his 
own misfortunes and of their country’s ruin. 

Retired and remote enough, one might have thought, was the 
life of that little mountain city among the Apennines. But the 
sick heart and morbidly suffering mind of the unhappy poet seem 
to have required some yet deeper solitude and some surer refuge 
from those converging eyes of the little world around him, which 
his reputation unfailingly attracted, and which his misfortunes and 
his dependent position rendered intolerable to him. 

High among the sterile mountain-tops above Gubbio there was 
a Camaldolese monastery called Avellana, the last monks of which 
were driven from their mountain home but the other day. St. Peter 
Damiano was a monk of that community, and he, when interro- 
gated by Dante in Paradise, thus describes the spot :-— 


Tra due liti d'Italia surgon sassi 

E non molto distante alla tua patria 

Tanto, che i tuoni assai suonan pit bassi, 
E fanno un gibbo, che si chiama Catria, 

Disotto al quale é consecrato un ermo, 

Che suol esser disposto sola latria.' 


The description of the place, like all Dante’s similar topo- 
graphical identifications, is perfectly accurate. It is an utterly 
desolate spot, swept by every wind that careers across the peninsula 
from the one sea to the other, and the winter climate there is a 
terribly rigid one. There, at least, among those recluses, whose 
more severe rule excludes all speech save for the purposes of divine 
worship, and who lived, in truth, the world forgetting, by the world 
forgot, Dante was free, so far as bitter memories would permit 

1 «Between the two shores of Italy (the Mediterranean and the Adriatic) and at no 
great distance from your country (i.e., from Florence ;—though that city must not be 
far short of a hundred miles away), the rocks rise to such a height, that the sound of 
the thunder below them is far less loudly heard, and form a hunchback mount, which 
is called Catria ; below which there is a consecrated hermitage wholly devoted to the 
service of God.’—Paradiso, canto 21, v. 106. 
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him, to give himself up wholly to the imaginings of things which 
mortal eye had never seen, nor mortal fancy shadowed forth. How 
long he abode in the convent at Avellana it is now impossible to 
say. But that he dwelt there is certain ; the cell, which uninter- 
rupted tradition, a very sure guide in such a community, has 
always pointed out as his, may still be seen; and the long inscrip- 
tion on the wall of it, placed there by a subsequent abbot in 1557, 
which declares that Dante there composed a portion of his poem, 
may well be credited. 

It was from Avellana, in all probability, that he wrote his 
celebrated letter to the Italian cardinals, in conclave at Carpentras 
for the election of a successor to Clement the Fifth, urging them 
to elect an Italian, who would restore the seat of the see to Rome. 
The Italian cardinals would have done so only too gladly if they 
had had the power. But the French members of the Sacred 
College were much too strong for them. And the interest of the 
letter consists in its manifestation of the sentiments and opinions 
of Dante, showing as it does that, Ghibelline as he was, and strong 
as was his conviction that the only chance of independence for 
Italy was to be found in unity under the Emperor, that did not 
appear to him incompatible with the spiritual pre-eminence and 
sovereignty of the Roman Pontiff. 

Dante’s restless spirit, however, would not allow him to remain 
in the remote mountain solitude of Avellana while the fortunes of 
Italy were being decided on the plains and in the cities which were 
spread out far beneath the clouds that floated around his solitary 
eyrie. He wandered down once more among the busy haunts of 
men, hovering for a while around the confines of the Florentine 
territory; at Pisa, the staunchly Ghibelline city; at Lucca, where 
his friend Uguccione della Faggiuola, the great Ghibelline cham- 
pion, was for the time supreme, and where Dante, as would appear 
from a passage in the ‘Purgatorio’ (canto 24, v. 37, et seq.), 
became enamoured of a lady of the name of Gentucca, till we find 
him the guest of the great Scaliger, ‘Can Grande,’ at Verona. 
Unless we are to suppose that the Lucchese lady, Gentucca, fol- 
lowed him to Verona, of which there is no indication, we must 
conclude that his love affair with her was of too transitory a nature 
to make any great mark in his life, or detach him from the poli- 
tical and literary preoccupations which filled it. For in the 
beginning of 1317 he was already the guest of the Scaliger. 

It was previous to this, while he was at Lucca apparently, that 
a communication was made to him from Florence to the effect that 
his sentence of exile and of death by fire had been reversed, and that 
he was at liberty to return on certain conditions—that he should 
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pay a fine, and that he should go as a penitent with a candle in his 
hand, and the mitre-cap of infamy on his head, to the church of 
San Giovanni, there to receive a pardon in the same manner and 
with the same ceremonies with which the vilest criminals were 
sometimes pardoned. Some of his fellow exiles submitted, and at 
the cost of infamy returned. Not so Dante! The reply which he 
sent to the proposal is a very noble one. 

‘For,’ he concludes, ‘if Florence cannot be re-entered by a 
honourable road, I will never enter there more. What! can I not 
from any corner of the earth admire the sun and the stars? CanI 
not under any sky meditate on noble truths, if indeed I do not dis- 
qualify myself by making myself infamous before the face of the 
people and city of Florence! Nor, as I trust, will bread be wanting 
to me.’ 

As far as can be judged from the splendid tribute of praise 
with which he has immortalised the memory of Can Grande,’ his 
reception at Verona must have been not only a hospitable, but 
a genially kind and sympathetic, one. And the story told by some 
of his biographers to the effect that he and his host quarrelled 
about some uncourteous observation of the prince, and the bitter 
reply of the poet, seems to be altogether baseless. Why, at the 
end of about two years, he left Verona for Ravenna, it is impossible 
now to discover. The fact that he had his eldest and probably 
others of his sons with him at Verona, would seem to indicate 
that he had purposed to make that city a more stable abiding- 
place than any of the many others to which his ceaseless wander- 
ings had taken him. But whether it were that he yielded to the 
solicitations of his friend, Guido Polentano, the Lord of Ravenna, 
or whether it were due to the restless unhappiness of his mind, and 
the habit of wandering which that and his exile had engendered, 
certain it is that he quitted Verona, and in all probability early in 
1320 went to Ravenna, to be the guest of Guido Polentano (the 
grandson of Francesca da Rimini), as he had been of the Scaliger.} 

Ravenna was the last of the ‘ haunts’ of the Sommo Poeta, as 
the Italians almost invariably call him, and saw the close of his 
earthly pilgrimage. That he was contented—happy, it is to be 
feared, would be a term not to be used with reference to any por- 
tion of his life subsequent (if not to the time of his exile from 
Florence, at least) to the destruction of his hopes by the death of 
the Emperor, Henry of Luxembourg !—that he was in a measure 
contented with Ravenna as a place of rest, would seem to be proved 
by the reply which he sent to the pressing invitations addressed to 
him by his old friend Giovanni Del Vergilio to come to Bologna, 

1 Paradiso, canto 17, v. 70-90. 
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there to receive the laurel crown. He expresses wonder that his 
friend should prefer the ‘arid rocks of the Cyclops,’ by which he 
means Bologna, to ‘the fertile plains of Pelorus, by which he 
means Ravenna, and represents in glowing terms the superiority 
of his sojourn in the latter place. But perhaps the stronger 
reason for his refusal may be found in the following touching 
passage at the beginning of the 25th canto of the ‘ Paradiso’ :— 
Se mai continga che 1 Poema sacro 
Al quale ha posta mano e cielo e terra, 
Si, che m’ ha fatto per molti anni macro, 
Vinca la crudelta, che fuor mi serra 
Del bel ovile, ov’ io dormii agnello, 
Nimico a’ lupi, che gli danno guerra: 
Con altra voce omai, con altro vello 
Ritorneréd poeta; ed in sul fonte 
Del mio battesimo prendero ’1 cappello.' 


It is evident from this passage that he never to the last 
abandoned all hope of being recalled by his ungrateful country ; 
that he looked for the possibility of such a recall, to his fame as a 
poet ; and that the triumph of the laurel crown, which would have 
been inexpressibly dear to him when awarded by his native city, 
had small value for him under other circumstances. 

The friendship of Guido Polentano then, and the sojourn at 
Ravenna, with its splendid memorials of the first centuries of 
Christianity, and its celebrated and lovely Pineta, the forest of 
stone pines, which shelter it from the blasts of the angry Adriatic, 
were agreeable to Dante. But that friendship and the climatic 
character of the district combined were the causes of his death in 
less than two years from the time of his arrivalin Ravenna. The 
poet had just completed his immortal work, when Venice threat- 
ened his host the Lord of Ravenna with hostilities. Guido begged 
Dante to go to Venice as his ambassador, to endeavour to make 
terms of peace. The embassy does not seem to have accomplished 
much ; and Dante, not permitted by the churlish animosity of the 
Venetian Senators to return by sea, was obliged to make the jour- 
ney by land, through the malaria-smitten marshy plains at the 
mouths of the Po, in the very midst of the summer heats. He 
caught the malaria fever, and, despite all that the affectionate 
care of his host could do to save him, died of it on September 14, 
1321, in the fifty-seventh year of his age. 

The troubles which shortly overtook Guido prevented him from 

1 «Tf ever it should chance that the sacred poem, to which both heaven and earth 
have contributed, and which for many a year has made me thin, should conquer the 
cruelty which shuts me out from the dear fold wherein I slept a lamb, enemy as I was to 


the wolves which make war against it, then with another voice and with another fleece 
I will return a poet, and receive the crown in the same temple wherein I was baptised.’ 
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carrying into effect. his purpose of erecting such a memorial to 
his illustrious friend as should duly mark his appreciation of him. 
But that which the Polentano did not live to do, Bernardo Bembo 
did in 1483, Cardinal Domenico Corsi a second time in 1691 ; and, 
lastly, Cardinal Luigi Valenti in 1790 erected the monument which 
the people of Ravenna still point out with a just pride to stran- 
gers. 

Florence has within the last few years erected to her disowned 
son a monument in Santa Croce—the Tuscan Westminster Abbey 
—as graceless and ugly as her conduct to him, which she can point 
out with pride to no man! She stoned the prophet whom God 
had sent to her! She exhibited to the world an example, memor- 
able for ever, of the hatred which the little and the base feel for 
the great and noble. ‘Dante died,’ as Signor Fraticelli says of 
him, ‘before he had reached old age, a man unhappy from his 
youth upwards: first from the loss of the woman he loved ; then in 
the services he would fain have rendered to his country ; condemned, 
persecuted, defamed by his own fellow citizens; unhappy in his 
dearest hopes for the regeneration of Italy ; unhappy in his hope 
of a return to his home; in poverty, and almost in beggary, a life- 
long wanderer from city to city!’ 

Yet it may surely be asserted without fear of errsrs that these 
sufferings were the price he had paid for his immortality ;—that 
without them the world would never have possessed that xrfjpa és 
aiel the ‘ Divina Commedia.’ 





WM Modern Green-room. 


Tue fascination which the stage exercises over a large portion of 
mankind extends to all its belongings. Charles Lamb has cele- 
brated in a never-to-be-forgotten essay the rapture he experienced 
at his ‘ first play,’ and the species of ecstasy with which he contem- 
plated the uplifting of that curtain which was to him ‘ a veil drawn 
between two worlds.’ Most playgoers can recall a somewhat similar 
experience. Not a few are there, indeed, who never lose the fresh- 
ness of delight, and to whom a theatre remains something like 
a paradise. It is a well-known fact that an actor’s holiday is 
ordinarily spent in a theatre, and the afternoon performances which 
during recent years have been established in London, and which 
seem likely in time to restore the primitive hours of theatrical 
representations, are crowded with members of what is affectionately 
called the profession. This devotion is not confined to men who 
have followed the art as a means of livelihood, but extends to those 
who might be supposed to be most blasés. I remember to have 
seen again and again a display of enthusiasm absolutely boyish on 
the part of a critic of half a century’s standing, to whom every 
form of theatrical exhibition must have been familiar and com- 
monplace. The playgoer is, in fact, and ought to be, always a 
child. If he cannot surrender himself to the illusions of stage 
magic, if he remain ‘ nothing if not critical, and reason concern- 
ing the origin of his emotions instead of yielding to them, he 
ceases soon to deserve the name. When, however, he is a playgoer 
in the full sense of the word, that mimic world retains its fascina- 
tion, and is for ever 


Apparelled in celestial light— 
The glory and the freshness of a dream. 


We follow the actors with a personal regard such as no other class 
of men can inspire. Their haunts, their habits, are matters of 
interest to us, and their death, as Johnson said of Garrick, 
‘eclipses the gaiety of nations, and impoverishes the public 
stock of harmless pleasure.’ 

Whoever has seen the children outside the booths of a fair, 
striving to find a chink in the canvas through which a glimpse 
may be obtained of the fairy realm within, and listening to the 
music that reaches them in maddening strains, will find some 
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analogy between their proceedings and those of some ‘children of 
a larger growth.’ The behind-scenes’ life of a theatre is to not a 
few of us like the circus tent to the child. We know no ‘Sesame’ 
that will open its doors, and we are eagerly attent to catch 
every sound or sight that may reach us from within. It is the 
few only who know that the attractions of behind-scenes’ life exist 
solely in the imagination of those who are never admitted. It is the 
wisdom of experience and disenchantment that tells that the work 
is best seen from the point of view with regard to which it is pre- 
pared, and that the attempt to know more than is intended for 
public exhibition ends always in disappointment. 

Theatrical management is now a serious, responsible, and, when 
successful, most profitable undertaking. The profit from a theatre 
in the full tide of prosperity rises to many hundreds of pounds 
weekly. On the other hand, the loss is corresponding. Theatrical 
affairs seem, indeed, to have undergone some such change as has 
come over warfare. Battles are short, sharp, and decisive. Two 
or three defeats involve of necessity the close of a campaign, and 
leave the vanquished no choice but surrender. When such im- 
portant interests are at stake, when commercial enterprise and 
commercial system are at the root of success, it follows absolutely 
that commercial system will be observed. In the green-room of a 
well-managed theatre, accordingly, an idler during performance 
will be about as much in place, and as comfortable, as he would 
be standing in a busy office and attempting to converse with those 
at work about him. The entry to the green-room is accorded to 
those only who come upon business, and an inclination to stay 
would not be likely to develope itself in the minds of those who 
contemplated the work around them. To be the only drone in a 
hive of bees is a position few men would unblushingly maintain for 
any long space. Matters were otherwise once, when the beaux 
used to have their seats upon the stage, and smoke their tobacco 
in the very nostrils of the actors; when a noble Mohawk— 


Flown with insolence and wine— 


would invade by force the dressing-rooms of the actresses, and 
inflict, by means of his servant, a beating upon any actor manly 
enough to stand up for womanhood and his profession. More than 
one actor was murdered in those evil days of the stage by men who 
called themselves patrons of the drama. It is painful even now to 
read of the humiliations to which artists like Moliére in France 
and Garrick in England were exposed at the hands of the pow- 
dered and essenced coxcombs who used to claim the right of entry 
behind the scenes, and who held that their own presence upon the 
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stage was more important than that of the performers. What 
Garrick felt on being so 


Pestered with a popinjay 


he shows us in a conversation between sop and a fine gentleman, 
which he introduces in his comedy of ‘ Lethe :’"— 

Fine Gentleman.—Faith, my existence is merely supported by amusements : 
I dress, visit, study taste, and write sonnets; by birth, travel, education, and 
natural abilities I am entitled to lead the fashion ; I am principal connoisseur at 
all auctions, chief arbiter at assemblies, professed critic at the theatres, and a 
fine gentleman everywhere. 

sop.—Critic, sir! pray, what’s that ? 

Fine Gentleman.—The delight of the ingenious, the terror of poets, the 
scourge of players, and the aversion of the vulgar. 

®s0p.—Pray, sir (for I fancy your life must be somewhat particular), how 
do you pass your time ; this day, for instance ? 

Fine Gentleman.—I lie in bed all day, sir. 

Esop.—How do you spend your evenings, then ? 

Fine Gentleman.—I dress in the evening, and go generally behind the scenes 
of both Play-houses ; not, you may imagine, to be diverted with the play, but to 
intrigue, and show myself. I stand upon the stage, talk aloud and stare about, 
which confounds the actors and disturbs the audience; upon which the galleries, 
who hate the appearance of one of us, begin to /iss, and ery ‘ Off! off!’ while I 
undaunted stamp my foot—so; loll with my shoulder—thus; take snuff with 
my right hand and smile scornfully—thus. This exasperates the savages, and 
they attack us with volleys of sucked oranges and half-eaten pippins. 


Long after such scenes of disorder had ceased to be witnessed 
on the stage, and a prohibition had been obtained against the in- 
trusion of those who were not concerned with the representation, 
the ‘ dandies’ used to find their way into the green-room. It has 
been left, however, for the present day to purge the stage of this 
reproach, and there is not now a green-room in any first-class 
theatre into which any are admitted except those who have some 
claim. It is not the least of the obligations we owe to W. C. 
Macready that his influence and example were always on the side 
of the reformation of whatever in the conduct of the stage was 
intrinsically condemnable, or whatever lent itself in the mouth of 
enemies to purposes of reproach. 

Among those who in subsequent days have carried out the 
reform Macready began are Mr. and Mrs. Bancroft, whose manage- 
ment of the Prince of Wales’s Theatre has had an influence alto- 
gether incommensurate with the size of the house. To these 
conscientious artists and energetic managers it is attributable that 
we have now a school of young actors from whom the highest 
things are to be hoped, that our performances have an ensemble 
which at one time seemed to be lost to our stage, and that stage 

decoration has become a fine art. It is but just, when the history 
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of the stage is written, that these facts should be remembered. At 
the time when Mr. and Mrs. Bancroft first took possession of the 
Prince of Wales’s Theatre things histrionic were probably at the 
lowest ebb. In that theatre sprang the current which has since 
spread itself over London. Much remains yet to be done before 
acting in England becomes all that it should be. Schools and 
colleges must be founded, professors must be appointed, and the 
educational influences of the stage must be raised in all respects, 
until we accept it as a school of pronunciation and grammar. 
What progress in this direction has already been made has, 
however, taken its rise in the room of which a picture is now 
given. It is a pleasant task to trace the familiar features in 
the disguise which some of the characters wear. Except Mrs. 
Bancroft, who does not act in ‘ Peril,’ all the members of the 
company are en costume — Mrs. Kendal as Lady Ormond, Mr. 
Bancroft as Sir George, Mr. Sugden and Miss Lucy Buckstone, 
being easily distinguishable. Mr. Arthur Cecil disguised as Sir 
Woodbine Grafton is not to be recognised except by those who 
have seen him in the character. To afford too much information 
would be, however, to interfere with the gratification of those who 
seek to find out for themselves the various likenesses. The picture 
will prove a welcome souvenir to all interested in the growth of 
that stage which, after being England’s glory, came to be almost 
her disgrace, and which now, under such influences as these we 
preserve, again 


Repairs its drooping head. 


JOSEPH KNIGHT. 














Lucp Hutchinson. 


In certain quarters, exception is taken to the study of classical 
literature by women, as though a familiar acquaintance with the great 
writers of ancient times were somehow incompatible with the efficient 
discharge of domestic duties. There is no reason, however, to 
suppose that in the days of Queen Elizabeth, or of the Scottish 
pedants who succeeded to her, English gentlewomen were a whit 
inferior to their descendants of the present generation in the 
capacity of wives and mothers. And yet it was then no uncommon 
thing for the family chaplain to devote a certain portion of each 
day to giving lessons in Latin and Greek, and even in Hebrew, to 
the daughters of his patron. A notable instance of this frequent 
practice may be found in the memoirs of Colonel Hutchinson, 
written by his deeply attached widow; or, to speak more correctly, 
in the prefatory fragment which describes the early years of her 
own anxious life. The very reason she assigns for attempting this 
autobiographical sketch testifies, in the highest degree, to the 
humility and practical piety of the accomplished writer. ‘I 
thought,’ she modestly urges, as an excuse for her apparent bold- 
ness, ‘it might be a means to stir up my thankfulness for things 
past, and to encourage my faith for the future, if I recollected as 
much as I have heard or can remember of the passages of my 
youth, and the general and particular providences exercised towards 
me, both in the entrance and progress of my life.’ Lucy Hutchin- 
son was born in the Tower of London, of which her father, Sir 
Allen Apsley, was governor, on January 29, 1619. Her mother, 
Lucy, the youngest daughter of Sir John St. John, of Lidiard 
Tregoofe, Wilts, was the third wife of Sir Allen; and when only 
sixteen years of age consented to take as her mate a man of forty- 
eight, and of a grave and austere, though kindly, disposition. In 
his early youth, however, Sir Allen Apsley had been attracted to 
the gaming-table, where he quickly lost the little money he possessed. 
This untoward commencement he fortunately retrieved hy his 
excellent conduct in the famous Cadiz expedition of the Earl of 
Essex, through whose good offices he obtained a lucrative post in 
Ireland. Here also he acquitted himself so well that he received 
the honour of knighthood from James I., and shortly afterwards 
took for his second wife the daughter of Sir Peter Carew—niece 
~~ ef the Earl of Totnes—who bore him a son and daughter. Upon 
death the sorrowing widower resigned his employment in 
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Ireland, and was appointed Victualler of the Navy, ‘a place then 
both of credit and great revenue.’ After a time his friends conceived 
the idea of finding a third wife for Sir Allen; but the negotiations 
somehow fell through, and he encountered his fate in a young girl 
thirty-two years his junior. Happily for both, Miss St. John cared 
little for social gaieties, and while boarding in the house of a French 
minister in Jersey had been ‘ instructed in the Geneva discipline,’ 
which she learned to prefer to what her daughter calls ‘ our more 
superstitious service.’ Notwithstanding their great disparity of 
age, this worthy couple were well suited to one another in habits 
and disposition, and appear to have enjoyed as much happiness as 
falls to the lot of most married people. Of their ten children, 
three sons and two daughters survived their father, who died in 
1630 of consumption, the seeds of which were sown in the disastrous 
expedition to the Isle de St. Gré. Of his many excellent qualities 
his daughter Lucy speaks in terms of the warmest eulogy, and 
especially notes his aversion from the foppery and gallantry of 
the day. ‘There was nothing,’ she says, ‘he hated more than 
an insignificant gallant that could only prune himself, and 
court a lady, but had not brains to employ himself in things 
more suitable to man’s nobler sex.’ Lady Apsley was worthy of 
her husband, and provided Sir Walter Raleigh and Mr. Ruthin 
with money for their chemical experiments, and in return obtained 
much useful information pertaining to the healing art, and also a 
goodly supply of medicines for the poor, to whom she was, in other 
respects, exceedingly bountiful. It is added that ‘she was a con~ 
stant frequenter of week-day lectures, and great lover and encourager 
of good ministers, and most diligent in her private reading and 
devotions.’ This estimable lady died in 1659, at her daughter 
Lucy’s country-seat at Owthorpe, Notts. 

In the enumeration of the many blessings attached to her birth, 
it is not surprising that Mrs. Hutchinson should dwell emphatically 
on the immense advantage of being the child of such pious and 
virtuous. parents; though she is scarcely less thankful for being 
born neither at the midnight of papistical superstitions nor in the 
twilight that succeeded to that thick darkness, but ‘when the sun 
of truth was exalted in his progress and hastening towards a 
meridian glory. She further rejoices,‘ both upon spiritual and 
outward accounts,’ in the privilege of being an Englishwoman, and 
derives gratification from ‘the happiness of the soil and air,’ as 
well as from ‘the celebrated glory of this isle’s inhabitants.’ 
‘ Britain,’ she exclaims, ‘hath been as a garden enclosed, wherein 
all things that man can wish to make a happy life are planted 
and grow in her own soil; and whatsoever foreign countries yield 
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to increase admiration and delight, are brought in by her fleets.’ 
Not being forced to toil for their daily bread, the people, she 
continues, have applied themselves to more generous pursuits ; and 
have thus acquired no mean reputation as valiant warriors. The 
system of government, too, is commended as being fenced against 
tyranny, faction, and confusion, though it has been found that no 
bounds suffice to restrain the ambition of princes. Englishmen have 
been eminent in all thearts and sciences, especially in those of naviga- 
tion, agriculture, and archery ; while their learning, wit, justice, 
wealth, and bounty have been acknowledged by all peoples. Above 
all, ‘ their piety and devotion to God and His worship hath made 
them one of the most truly noble nations in the world.’ It must, 
in truth, be admitted that the Puritans, with all their defects and 
excesses, loved their country, after their own fashion, with an 
honest pride and heartiness. 

Though a denouncer of superstition in others, Lucy Hutchinson 
was not altogether devoid of that weakness herself. She evidently 
attached a certain importance to dreams, and particularly mentions 
one dreamed by her mother shortly before her birth. Lady Apsley 
fancied that she was walking in a pleasant garden with her husband, 
when a star descended from heaven and alighted in her hand. 
According to Sir Allen, this prodigy foreshadowed the advent of a 
daughter of extraordinary eminence, and both parents were studious 
to fulfil the omen or prediction, by bestowing upon their child the 
best education the times could afford. The seed was sown upon 
a fruitful soil. When only four years of age, Mrs. Hutchinson 
protests she was able to read fluently, and was often taken to hear 
sermons which her wonderful memory enabled her to repeat on her 
return home with surprising accuracy; and, ‘being caressed, the 
love of praise tickled me and made me attend more heedfully.’ 
By the time she had attained her seventh year she had eight dif- 
ferent tutors, who instructed her in ancient and modern languages, 
music, dancing, writing, and needlework. Of reading she was 
passionately fond, but for the sake of her health that enjoyment 
was carefully restricted. ‘After dinner and supper,’ she tells us, 
‘I still had an hour allowed me to play, and then I would steal 
into some hole or other to read. My father would have me learn 
Latin, and I was so apt that I outstripped my brothers who were 
at school, although my father’s chaplain, who was my tutor, was a 
pitiful dull fellow.’ Music and dancing, so delightful to most 
young girls, only bored the youthful Puritan, while needlework 
she positively hated; neither did she care for the society of play~ 
mates of her own age. ‘ When I was forced to entertain such as 
came to visit me, I tired them with more grave instruction than 
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their mothers, and plucked all their dolls to pieces, and kept the 
children in such awe, that they were glad when I entertained 
myself with elder company, to whom I was very acceptable.’ By 
way of antidote to this seeming self-complacency, she goes on to 
say : ‘I was not at that time convinced of the vanity of conversation 
which was not scandalously wicked. I thought it no sin to learn 
or hear witty songs and amorous sonnets or poems, and twenty 
things of that kind, wherein I was so apt that I became the con- 
fidant in all the loves that were managed among my mother’s 
young women, and there was none of them but had many lovers, 
and some particular friends loved above the rest.’ By degrees, 
however, she weaned herself from all frivolous pursuits and amuse- 
ments, and acquired a reputation for greater solidity of character 
and attainments than usually belongs to her sex. 

It is now time-to introduce her future husband. Jobn 
‘Hutchinson was the son of Sir Thomas Hutchinson of Owthorpe, 
and of his wife Margaret, daughter of Sir John Biron of New- 
stead, and was consequently connected with the best and oldest 
families in Nottinghamshire. His father sat in the Long Parlia- 
ment, and had previously suffered a brief imprisonment for 
opposing the royal will and pleasure when contrary to the true 
interests of the country. Asa child John Hutchinson was weak 
and sickly, owing to his mother’s premature confinement in con- 
sequence of a fright. His constitution strengthened, however, 
with his years, and after he attained to manhood he was capable 
of greater endurance of fatigue than most men. Of a peculiarly 
amiable and gentle disposition, he possessed moral courage of the 
highest order, and even as a youthsteadfastly refused to take part in 
any practices or pastimes which seemed to him unworthy of a 
rational being. Inheriting something of his father’s predilection 
for school divinity, his studies were ofa grave and serious character, 
though his conversation was enlivened by a ready and cheerful 
wit, and was free from all taint of Puritanic cant and extrava- 
gance. At the age of fifteen he went up to Cambridge, where he 
took a good degree; and though the tutors and masters of his 
college professed Arminian principles, and the college itself was 
* noted above all for popish superstitious practices,’ he remained 
there for five years without the slightest contamination. ‘For his 
exercise he practised tennis and played admirably well at it; for 
his diversion he chose music, and got a very good hand, which 
afterwards he improved to a great mastery on the viol; 
there were masters that taught to dance and vault, whom he 
practised with, being very agile and apt for all such becoming 
> The only weakness he displayed was in heing ‘ enticed 
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to bow to their great idol, learning ;’ but, seeing that he was 
sent to Cambridge for that purpose, and, further, that his biographer 
was herself somewhat prone to that form of idolatry, it may Be 
presumed that she did not think much the worse of him for this 
solitary hallucination. On his return home he found his welcome 
impaired by the presence of a step-mother, jealous for the wel- 
fare of her own children; and, being unwilling to create dissensions 
in the family, he shortly afterwards -proceeded to London, and was 
entered of Lincoln’s Inn. Legal studies having no particular 
attraction for him, he soon became wearisome, and John Hutehinson 
bethought him of following the example of young men of his own 
social standing in making a tour through France; but, being 
advised to wait till the autumn, he took lodgings in the mean 
while in the house of his music-master at Richmond, where 
the Court was then residing. He had been warned, indeed, that 
the air of Richmond was so far hurtful that it predisposed young 
people to fall into love, and a doleful example was related to him, 
but all in vain. No man, we are told, can escape his fate, and the 
future governor of Nottingham Castle was no exception to the 
rule. It so happened that amongst the music-masters, pupils, and 
boarders was the youngest daughter of Sir Allen Apsley, a mere 
child, with engaging manners, whom John Hutchinson frequently 
accompanied in her walks to a house in the immediate neighbour- 
hood, belonging to her father, the keys of which had been left in 
her custody. Just then her mother and sister were absent from 
home, having gone into Wiltshire with a view to arrange a matri- 
monial alliance for the latter, which, however, came to nought. 
The child’s cavalier was, in the mean time, agreeably surprised to 
find that Miss Apsley’s little library comprised several books in 
Latin, and other works not usually found upon a young lady’s 
shelves, In society, too, she was spoken of as, in modern phrase, 
a strong-minded young woman, of a calm temperament, and 
averse to all forms of frivolity. His curiosity was further 
stimulated by a sonnet that appeared to him to possess uncommon 
merit, and which was ascribed to her pen by local critics. Nor was 
he disappointed on making her personal acquaintance, and by 
degrees the respect and admiration inspired by her talents softened 
into more tender sentiments as circumstances threw them much 
into each other’s society. His constancy, however, was subjected 
to a rude test, for on the very day of their betrothal the lady was 
attacked with small-pox, and for a time was so shockingly pitted, 
that at her wedding ‘ the priest and all that saw her were affrighted 
to look at her.’ The marriage took place in St. Andrew's Church, 
Holborn, on July 3, 1638, and four months afterwards Muy, 
a2 
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Hutchinson miscarried of twins. The ultimate disappearance of 
the pock-marks is, of course, duly recorded, and it is elsewhere 
stated that ‘so constant was he in his love that when she ceased 
to be young and lovely he began to show most fondness.’ A more 
faithful and affectionate consort he would not have met with had 
he searched the kingdom through, and she herself naively re- 
marks, that ‘ certainly it was of the Lord (though he perceived 
it not), who had ordained him through so many various providences, 
to be yoked with her in whom he found so much satisfaction.’ 
Nor was she less warmly attached to him through life, and after 
death she strove to redeem his memory from misrepresentation and 
oblivion by writing one of the most valuable memorials of those 
times, in which the whole truth is set down with admirable fidelity. 
Her description of the person and character of her deceased hus- 
band is doubtless tinged with excusable partiality, but it will be 
sufficient to reproduce the concluding sentence: ‘To sum up all 
that can be said of his outward frame and disposition, we must 
truly conclude that it was a very handsome and well-furnished 
lodging prepared for the reception of that prince who in the ad- 
ministration of all excellent virtues reigned there a while till 
he was called back to the palace of the universal Emperor.’ 

In the year following their marriage the Hutchinsons removed 
to Blew House, Enfield Chase, where three sons were born to them, 
of whom only two grew up to manhood, the third being cut off when 
only six years of age—‘a very hopeful child, his mother sadly 
remarks, ‘full of his father’s vigour and spirit, but death soon 
nipped that blossom.’ During the two years they remained in this 
place John Hutchinson devoted much of his time to the study of 
school divinity, and succeeded in converting the divine with whom 
he read to a right belief in that great point of predestination 
which had gone out of fashion in some quarters, ‘ but was generally 
embraced by all religious and holy persons in the land.’ In this 
case fatalism did not produce its ordinary effect of indolent apathy, 
but rather nerved the much-tried couple to bear with patient resig- 
nation the grievous annoyances, mishaps, and troubles that beset 
the latter part of their united lot. This usually -paralysing belief 
only made him more strict and circumspect in his conduct in order 
to testify his thankfulness to God for having chosen him out of ‘ the 
corrupted mass of lost mankind.’ At a later period, chiefly through 
his wife’s influence, he objected to the baptism of infants, and joined 
the powerful sect of Baptists. Mrs. Hutchinson was also very 
nearly the cause of his taking a step which might have sensibly 
affected his career in life. By her persuasion he had agreed to 
purchase a place connected with the Star Chamber, but, an acti- 
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dental delay having occurred, the Chamber was abolished before 
the time arrived when he would otherwise have entered upon office. 
The attached couple thereupon went down to Owthorpe, where they 
lived quietly and contentedly until the civil war broke out and de- 
molished so many happy homes. From the commencement of the 
strained relations that gradually separated the king from his Par- 
liament and people the Hutchinson family threw in their lot with 
the latter, John Hutchinson taking an especially active part in the 
popular demonstration that prevented the removal of the gunpowder 
of the county from Nottingham. Previous even to that stirring 
incident he had been reported to the Court asa malcontent, and all 
the more dangerous by reason of his moderation and calm decision 
of character. The king’s party in Nottingham possessed a nu- 
merical majority, but their advantage in numbers was more than 
counterbalanced by the honesty, intelligence, and energy of such 
men as Ireton, Colonel Thornhagh, the brothers John and George 
Hutchinson, and Francis Pierrepont. ‘ All the devout people of the 
town,’ we are assured, ‘ were very vigorous and ready to offer their 
lives and families, but there was not the half of the town that con- 
sisted of these; the ordinary civil sort of people coldly adhered to 
the better, but all the debauched and such as had lived upon the 
bishops’ persecuting courts, and been the lacqueys of projectors and 
monopolisers, and the like, they were all bitterly malignant.’ It 
is no part, however, of the object of this paper to describe the pain- 
ful events that disturbed the usually peaceful lives of the inhabit- 
ants of the town and county of Nottingham. John Hutchinson 
at a very early period was appointed Governor of the Castle for the 
Parliament with the military rank of Colonel, and his gallant and 
tenacious defence of that important fortress is fully set forth in 
every history of those times. From his wife’s more detailed memoir, 
however, it clearly appears that his most formidable opponents 
were to be found in his own garrison. On the slightest, as well as 
on the most serious, occasions he was persistently thwarted and ob- 
structed by the open selfishness, the miserable jealousies, and vulgar 
prejudices of his subordinate officers. Nothing short of a stern 
sense of duty and thorough devotedness to what he believed to be 
the true interests of his country, could have availed to prevent him 
from throwing up his employment in disgust and retiring to the 
Continent until the storm blew over. It is true, he was fortunate 
in possessing a brave, high-minded, and energetic wife, who shared 
with him all his dangers and anxieties, and never failed to comfort 
and encourage him in hours of doubt and despondency. It is 
probable that Mrs. Hutchinson had benefited by the medical 
teachings imparted to her mother by Sir Walter Raleigh, for she 
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modestly mentions having some ‘excellent balsams and plasters in 
her chest,’ which proved of great service in the treatment of gun- 
shot wounds. Noticing three prisoners who were bleeding pro- 
fusely, she bound up and dressed their wounds, for which she was 
rudely rebuked by a minister named Palmer, with the military rank 
of Captain, who told her that ‘his soul abhorred to see this favour 
to the enemies of God.’ To which she replied, that ‘ she had done 
nothing but what she thought was her duty in humanity to them 
as fellow-creatures, not as enemies.’ This same Captain Palmer 
was sorely scandalised by the Governor’s leniency to his prisoners 
in inviting some of them to dine with him at his own table, and 
* bellowed loudly against him as a favourer of malignants and cava- 
liers.’ The one black spot against Colonel Hutchinson’s name is 
his signature to the warrant for the execution of Charles I. No 
doubt, he acted according to his conscience, nor is there any reason 
to believe that his wife disapproved of this fatal error. They were 
both consistent throughout, and never flinched from the certain con- 
sequences of their conduct. At one time, indeed, after the Resto- 
ration, when it was plain that Colonel Hutchinson must not expect 
common justice, notwithstanding the powerful interest exercised 
in his favour by cavaliers whom he had obliged and benefited in their 
hour of trouble, Mrs. Hutchinson strongly urged her husband to 
flee to the Continent ; but to no purpose. His resolution was fixed 
rather to suffer martyrdom for what he more and more felt to 
be ‘the good cause,’ than to purchase life by flight or any apparent 
renunciation of principles. He was accordingly arrested in his 
own house at Owthorpe, the Duke of Buckingham basely endeavour- 
ing to prove his complicity in what was called the Northern Plot, 
though it is tolerably certain that he had kept scrupulously aloof 
from all political conspiracies of every kind after giving his assent 
to Monk’s restoration of the monarchy. After patiently endur- 
ing much insult and annoyance the prisoner was sent up to 
London, accompanied by his wife and their two eldest children. 
Observing her sadness, for she knew better than he did what sort of 
men he would have to deal with, he bade her be of good cheer and 
show her thankfulness to God for His mercy in not dividing 
them one from another. On November 3, 1663, the travellers 
alighted at the ‘Crown,’ in Holborn, and on the following day 
Colonel Hutchinson was committed to the Tower on the charge of 
being engaged in treasonable practices. Not even then was he 
discouraged, but strove to comfort his afflicted wife by the 
assurance that there was still some great work in store for him. 
‘But alas!’ as she pathetically exclaims, ‘her divining heart was 
not comforted; she remembered what had been told her of the 
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cruel resolutions taken against him, and saw now the execution of 
them.’ Some weeks, too, elapsed before she succeeded in obtaining 
permission to see him, and then only in presence of a keeper. 
Neither was it of good omen that the room assigned to him should 
be.that in which, according to popular tradition, the young princes 
were murdered, and which was approached by the dark chamber 
where the Duke of Clarence was drowned in a butt of malmsey. 
In this gloomy cell Colonel Hutchinson was confined for close upon 
six months, without being once confronted with his accuser or 
even informed of the precise character of the accusation laid 
against him. 

At length he was discharged from the Tower; but only to be 
removed to Sandown Castle, a fortress in ruins and reeking with 
damp. The garrison consisted of a company of foot from Dover, 
‘pitiful weak fellows, half-starved and eaten up with vermin, 
whom the Governor of Dover cheated of half their pay, and the 
other half they spent in drink.’ The colonel boarded with the 
lieutenant in command for twenty shillings a week, exclusive of 
wine and various extras, and was allowed the company of his wife 
and children during the daytime. To enjoy this privilege, how- 
ever, Mrs. Hutchinson had to trudge on foot to and from Deal, 
every day, ‘ with horrible toil and inconvenience,’ but never failed 
in her duty. It is true, he needed neither solace nor encourage- 
ment, being sustained by the conviction that he was set apart to 
achieve the deliverance of the saints from their scorners and op- 
pressors. His only reading was the Bible, of which he never 
wearied, his favourite portion, perhaps, being the Epistle to the 
Romans, which he annotated with great fulness. For amusement he 
‘ sorted and shadowed,’ with great skill and taste, the cockle-shells 
with which he was plentifully provided by his wife and children. 
At times, when her grief overpowered her, he would gently chide 
her and bid her trust in the cause, of which he was destined in 
God’s own time to be an honoured instrument. And even were his 
life in danger, he believed that his death would advance the 
triumph of that cause by hastening God’s vengeance upon his ene- 
mies. On one occasion, when she expressed some apprehension of 
his being sent off to Tangiers, he replied: ‘God is the same at 
Tangiers as at Owthorpe ; prithee, trust God with me; if He carry 
me away, He will bring me back again.’ Indeed, his afflictions 
seemed to him a reason for rejoicing, inasmuch as they were a 
proof that he was counted among God’s children. In the early 
autumn of 1664 Mrs. Hutchinson was compelled to return to Ow- 
thorpe to arrange their embarrassed affairs, when so confident did 
he appear of his early release that he gave her particular direc- 
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tions about planting trees, and entered into various other details. 
Very shortly after her departure, however, he was seized with a 
severe attack of ague; and, when the eminent physician who had 
been summoned from Canterbury was informed in what part of the 
castle his patient was confined, he immediately exclaimed, ‘ That 
chamber has killed him.’ In eight days death terminated the suf- 
ferings of the meek but fanatical regicide, and his last message to 
his wife was in accordance with his own habitual resignation. 
‘ Let her,’ he said, ‘as she is above other women, show herself on 
this occasion a good Christian, and above the pitch of ordinary 
women. In obedience to this injunction his sorrowing widow re- 
strained her idle tears, and devoted herself to the vindication of his 
memory by writing a singularly interesting memoir of his life. 
Little is known of her own declining years, beyond the fact of her 
abiding veneration of her departed husband, and of her sedulous 
discharge of her parental duties. 

: JAMES HUTTON. 


Che Poet’s Reagon. 


I ‘ive to write ; and write,’ good friend, 
In part, I know, for you; 

Though, while I do so, in the end 
Myself it pleases too. 


‘ The world,’ you think, ‘may prize my rhymes!’ 
The world—who knows its mood ? 

It may ; but long and long were times 
I only deemed them good. 


I ‘like to write’? You're near the truth: 
I like to talk as well ; 

And poems speak a part, forsooth, 
Of what the soul would tell. 


Ay, ay, the soul! With souls to meet: 
How meet that these should see— 
Not poems, but the poem sweet 
That all one’s life would be! 
G. L. RAYMOND. 
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Juliet. 
BY MRS. H. LOVETT CAMERON. 


CuapTER XXXI. 
WATTIE ELLISON DECLINES AN INVITATION. 


Fiona Travers sat on the box seat of the 99th drag at the Eton 
and Harrow match. 

The sun beat down fiercely upon the bright scene—upon the 
crowds of carriages, the sea of faces, the dazzling masses of pale 
and dark blue, which encircled the smooth open green sward in 
the middle, where every eye was fixed eagerly upon a handful of 
slender boys in white flannel. 

I know not a more characteristically English scene than this 
same great annual cricket-match. In no other nation of Europe 
could such an intense excitement be created by so small a cause. 

Merely a game between a few schoolboys! Yet it is a thing of 
national interest. There is not a heart in all that vast assembly that 
does not beat with intense apprehension as to the final result of that 
two days’ game, from the grey-haired statesman who remembers his 
own Eton days, and proudly watches his slight grandson fielding 
among the light blue Eleven, down to the fat-cheeked ten-year-old 
Harrow boy in the lowest form in the school, who sits among his 
schoolfellows, hallooing and shouting he hardly knows at what. 

And the ladies, bless them, are as eager as the men! Have they 
not all of them brothers, cousins, sons, or grandsons, in one or other 
of the two great schools? And, if these are wanting, the lover pos- 
sibly was a ‘ Harrow man, or at all events they have a pair or so of 
gloves on the result, enough to give to one and all a feeling of en- 
thusiastic partisanship. 

No game is to the uninitiated so uninteresting to watch as 
cricket ; yet all this great mixed multitude, three-fourths of 
whom hardly know swift from slow bowling, and have not the 
remotest idea what is meant by longstop or short slip, sit out 
here for hours and hours in the shadeless sunshine, watching 
every ball in breathless and almost in silent suspense, as if their 
very lives depended on it. 

Flora Travers sits on the box seat of the 99th drag in her 
dark-blue bonnet and white muslin dress, with a plate of cold 
salmon on her lap, and a glass of champagne in herhand. Captain 
Hartley is on one side of her, and another gallant Lancer clinging 
on between earth and heaven, one foot on the wheel and one on 
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some step midway, stands on the other side of her helping her to 
salad. Flora looks and laughs from one to the other, utters her 
little sallies, dimples over with pretty little smiles, registers her 
little bets, and looks and is supremely happy. 

Every thought of Wattie and his displeasure has gone out of 
her head. It is very delightful to be where she is ; Captain Hartley 
is devoted to her ; she is conscious of being well dressed in spite of 
the dark-blue bonnet; the sunshine is bright, the scene is all new 
to her, and she is seventeen! What more can she want? The 
young are very philosophical ; the passing hour is of more value to 
them than the look-out of their whole lives. 

And then in the very middle of it all, just as the day was 
nearly over —when in half an hour six o’clock would be struck on the 
big clock across the ground, and the wickets would be drawn—just 
as she was laughing her gayest and looking her brightest and 
happiest, down in the moving crowd below she catches sight of 
Wattie’s face looking up at her, stern and displeased. 

She half rose from her seat and made a little gesture to beckon 
him to her; but he only lifted his hat distantly and coldly, and 
passed on and was lost among the sea of black coats. 

And all at once the sunshine and the brightness and all the 
freshness seemed to have gone out of everything, and nothing seemed 
pleasant or happy to her any longer. 

When she reached home an hour later, Juliet met her at the 
door. 

* Well, dear, have you had a pleasant day ? have you enjoyed it?’ 
she asked of her young sister-in-law. But Flora answered her de- 
jectedly and wearily. 

‘Oh yes, I suppose so; it was very hot, and I am dreadfully 
tired ;’ and she passed languidly upstairs. 

‘It was a delightful day, Juliet!’ cried Mrs. Dalmaine, who had 
come home with her. ‘ You poor dear, not to have gone at all! 
There was Lord George wandering about in misery, looking for you. 
He had to come and console himself with me. Such lots of people ! 
~ and such a splendid lunch we had! And there is no doubt about it 
that Jack Hartley is quite struck by your Flora; you may take my 
word for it, that will be a match!’ 

With all Mrs. Dalmaine’s flirting propensities, she always took 
a true woman’s interest in the making up of a match. 

A marriage, she was in the habit of saying, often spoilt a man, 
but generally made a woman; and any addition to the sacred 
sisterhood of ‘ frisky matrons ’ was hailed by her as a benefit to the 
community at large. She looked upon Flora as a very hopeful sort of 
young woman—‘ really, you know, not bad for a girl,’ she would say— 
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and she would have been genuinely pleased to see her married to 
some one in her own set. 

With all her faults, Rosa Dalmaine never grudged a younger 
and prettier woman her triumphs. She had suffered too much 
herself from the spiteful and envious tongues of other women 
to be anything but generous to a possible rival. 

Mrs. Dalmaine had long ago forgiven Juliet for disappointing 
her about the water party to Maidenhead, but she had not for- 
gotten her friend’s promise of a dinner at Hurlingham to make 
up for it. 

The day was now fixed for this dinner, and the invitations 
were sent out. Cis promised Juliet that he would go, and Captain 
Hartley was of course among those invited. 

‘Would you mind very much asking one more, Juliet ?’ Flora 
said to her sister-in-law with a trembling voice, coming up and 
standing nervously behind her chair. 

‘ And whom do you want me to ask, Flora ?’ 

‘ Wattie,’ answered the girl, with a deep blush. Juliet turned 
round and looked up at her for a moment. 

‘If you think you can manage to keep all your lovers in order, 
my dear,’ she said, laughing, ‘ I will ask him, by all means.’ 

‘Oh, thank you, Juliet dear!” cried Flora with alacrity ; and in 
her own mind she determined to show Wattie once for all how 
mistaken he was in being so jealous, by snubbing Captain Hartley 
and being everything that was gracious to himself. It should go 
hard with her, she thought, if she did not manage somehow to re- 
instate herself in his good graces during that evening. 

The following morning the answer to Juliet’s invitation lay on 
the breakfast-table. Flora, who was down first, recognised the 
handwriting of the note, but would not seem to notice it; she 
busied herself with teasing the kitten and putting lumps of sugar 
into the canary’s cage, and would not even look round when Juliet 
came in and began opening her letters. 

‘Pretty dickey—pretty dick!’ said Flora, standing in front of 
the cage stuffing her fingers through the bars, to the no small alarm 
of its fluttering and tweaking occupant. ‘ Pretty little dickey !’ 
and all the time her heart was 3 beating and thumping so that she 
could hardly breathe. 

‘IT am so sorry Wattie can’t come on Saturday, Flora!’ broke 
in Juliet’s voice from the breakfast table. 

‘Pretty dickey !’ said Flora again, but this time in a fainter 
voice, and her heart seemed to stop altogether for an instant, and 
then she stood quite still, staring into the cage for a minute or 
two before she spoke. 
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‘Oh, can’t he?’ Well, I dare say we shall be very happy with- 
out him.’ And then she sat down to the table and helped herself 
rather largely to curried eggs. 

Juliet had thrown the note carelessly across the table to her, 
and presently she took it up and read it—merely a formal answer 
—he was very sorry to be unable to accept Mrs. Travers’s kind in- 
vitation—that was all; he did not even plead another engagement ! 

‘I suppose you don’t want to keep it,’ she said, and then solaced 
her angry feelings by tearing it up viciously into very small 
pieces. 

When the morning of the dinner arrived, Cis said to his wife 
after breakfast— 

‘I am afraid I shan’t be able to go with you to Hurlingham, 
Juliet.’ 

‘Not go, Cis? Why, you promised me that you would, and I 
think it will be hardly civil to our guests if you do not,’ said 
Juliet in some dismay. 

‘I am very sorry, he answered, looking down and shuffling his 
feet nervously up and down the hearth-rug. ‘Of course I meant 
to go—but the fact is, I have had a letter from home—my father 
is not very well—nothing to speak of, of course, but I think he 
wants to see me, and in short I think I had better run down to- 
day, and I know you can do very well without me.’ 

Juliet looked into her husband’s face, and something in its 
weak irresolute lines told her that he was not speaking the truth 
to her. 

‘Oh, very well, she answered coldly and contemptuously ; 
‘ please yourself, of course.’ 

Cis kissed her with some effusion, feeling rather thankful to be 
let off so easily, but Juliet shrank involuntarily from the conjugal 
salute. 

‘There, that will do; there is nothing to kiss me about; I sup- 
pose there is no occasion to say anything to Flora about your 
father’s indisposition !’ with a ring of scorn in the last words. 

‘Oh dear no, certainly not!’ said Cis airily, and went his way 
into his study ; and, having carefully shut the door, he drew out of 
his pocket and proceeded to read over a small note written in 
cramped foreign-looking characters. 

‘Will you come and see me to-morrow as early as you can?’ 
ran this note. ‘I have an idle morning and a great deal to talk 
to you about—in fact, I want your advice and counsel upon a most 
important matter—you never have anything to do, so I know you 
will come if you can ; and perhaps you will take me out to Hamp- 
stead, where I am due at three o’clock to play at a charity 
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concert. I will make you benefit the charitable purposes of it hy 
taking a ticket and listening to my performances. 
‘ Yours sincerely, 
‘ GRETCHEN.’ 

Half-an-hour later, Cis Travers had put himself into a hamsom 
and was bowling along swiftly westwards towards Gretchen Ruden~ 
bach’s little suburban villa. 

‘So Mr. Travers has thrown your dinner over!’ said Mrs. Dal- 
maine, as the two friends were driving down together that after- 
noon to Hurlingham in the victoria, Flora having gone on with 
some other members of their party. 

‘Yes, he has gone down to Broadley,’ answered Juliet, putting 
a good face upon her husband’s defection ; ‘ his father was not very 
well, and he thought he ought to go. It is tiresome, of course, 
but . 

‘ But, neither you nor I ever thought he meant to come!’ in- 
terrupted her friend with a laugh. 

‘I don’t know why you should say so,’ said Juliet, a little 
nettled. ‘Cis had every intention of going last night; I assure 
you it was only this morning, when the letter came from his 
father, that he thought it right to go down.’ 

Mrs. Dalmaine threw back her pretty little blonde head, and 
burst out laughing. 

‘ My poor Juliet! and you don’t mean to say you believe that 
story? How wonderfully easily some wives are duped!’ 

‘ What do you mean, Rosa? You do not, surely, think——’ 

‘I do most surely think that, having been up to lunch to-day 
with my old aunt, who lives at the back of the Zoological Gardens, 
as I came southwards in a hansom I encountered your husband 
coming up northwards, also in a hansom, with——’ 

‘ Ah, for heaven’s sake don’t say it!’ cried poor Juliet, clutching 
hold of her arm; but Rosa Dalmaine was relentless. 

‘Why do you get so upset about things, my dear? You had 
much better know who it was—it was that little German pianiste 
with the big innocent eyes, who played at your musical party.’ 

And then Juliet leant back in the carriage with a very white 
face, and did not speak another word during the rest of the drive. 

It was not jealousy—she did not love her husband well enough 
to be jealous—it was the shame of it that she felt so acutely. 

That he should stoop to deceive her, to invent paltry lies to 
mislead her, that he should put it into the power of others to twit 
her with his desertion and his double dealing, made him appear 
so utterly contemptible in her eyes, that every shadow of affection 
and respect that lingered in her heart towards him died away 
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out of it from that very minute. What duty, she asked herself 
bitterly, does a wife owe to a husband who has thus lost all claim to 
her respect ? what meaning, what binding power is there in those 
old vows to ‘love and to honour,’ where it has become impossible 
to do either? Poor storm-tossed, well-nigh despairing woman ! 
Only the temptation seemed now wanting to complete her most 
utter loss. And even that was not far off. 

About an hour later on that same afternoon it so happened that 
Colonel Fleming was standing idly lighting his cigar on the steps 
outside his club, listening with half-attention to some old Indian 
reminiscences which Major-General Chutney was volubly pouring 
into his ear, when a phaeton and showy pair of high-stepping cobs 
pulled up at the door, and Hugh recognised with a nod his 
cousin, that lord of whom mention has before been made in these 
pages. 
-. ©My dear Hugh!’ cried this august. personage, ‘delighted to 
see you! I came after another fellow, but you'll do much better— 
come, jump up here ; I’ve got a few men to dinner at Hurlingham 
this evening—will you join us? Jump up, and I'll drive you down. 
The man who was going with me has lost his grandmother, or his 
uncle, or somebody, and just sent to say he can’t go—and it is so 
dull, driving alone; and, by Jove, [’d rather have your company 
than any one else’s; so jump up.’ 

‘Thanks,’ answered Hugh, with no great eagerness; ‘you are 
very kind, but I don’t think Hurlingham dinners are much in my 
line. I have been so long away, you know. It’s very kind, all the 
same, of you——’ 

‘ Kind, be ——!’ exclaimed his lordship, with good-tempered 
heartiness. ‘ Don’t stand making speeches to me. What’s the good 
of a cousin if he can’t take a short notice and come and dine with 
one in a friendly way! Ireally want your company, man ; so make 
no more fuss about it, but jump up, and don’t keep these fidgeting 
brutes waiting any longer.’ : 

‘Oh, if you put it in that way, of course I shall be delighted,’ 
said Hugh, and straightway mounted into the phaeton, and, nodding 
farewell to the little General, was driven off. 

Major-General Chutney, who knew the great man well by sight, 
gazed after them with admiring awe. 

‘How pleased Mrs. Chutney will be to hear about it!’ he 
reflected, rubbing his hands together ; ‘ called him “ Hugh,” too, as 
chummy as possible, and off they drove like a couple of brothers! 
Mrs. Chutney will like to hear about it; she was so angry with her 
sister the other day for saying she didn’t believe his cousin the lord 
ever noticed him, I+ will be quite a little triumph for Mra 
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Chutney, quite—she’ll want to ask him to dinner at once, I be- 
lieve.’ 

So it was that Fate brought these two, Juliet Travers and Hugh 
Fleming, together once more that day. 

There is no pleasanter, sweeter spot in and about all our dusty, 
toiling capital than that cool, green, river-side Club, that has of late 
years taken so important a place in London’s yearly gaieties. The 
afternoon sunshine comes slantingly down upon the somewhat 
weather-beaten fagade of the old-fashioned house, that has no pre- 
tensions to architectural beauty, yet has a certain old-world dignity 
which gives it a quiet charm of its own. On the smooth green 
lawn before it are spread out numberless little tables with snowy 
cloths, where tea and strawberries are being rapidly consumed by 
the gay, chattering crowd, in many-coloured butterfly garments. 
Further on is a background of green—the shaded meadow, with 
glimpses of the white shining river beyond it through the gaps in 
the chestnut-trees; whilst the faint popping of the guns beyond 
the garden hardly detracts from the rurality of the scene. 

English people have few out-door recreations ; yet there is hardly 
a nation in Europe that values and appreciates so well the few it has. 

By-and-by the crowd disperses, carriages drive off, and the 
gardens are deserted. Two parties remaining to dine are alone left 
in the big empty house and its grounds. 

‘There is another dinner-party.in the next room,’ whispered 
Flora to her sister-in-law, as they went into the house; ‘ I wonder 
who they are.’ 

‘Only some men, I think; I hope they won't be very noisy, 
answered Juliet carelessly. 

The dinner was long and hot, and, as far as Juliet was con- 
cerned, interminably wearisome. 

It struck her for the first time, too, that Flora was talking to 
Captain Hartley with an eagerness and an excitement that were 
hardly natural to her, and that Captain Hartley was drinking a 
good deal of champagne, and seemed to be drawing her on into a 
more marked and noticeable flirtation than she quite approved of. 
She began to feel sorry that he had been invited, and to hope that 
no harm would come of it. 

Rosa Dalmaine, too, was full of life and vivacity, and kept the 
talk going with untiring energy; the other two ladies of the party 
also seemed full of enjoyment, and to be equally delighted with 
themselves and the men who sat on either side of them. 

Only Juliet herself felt dull and spiritless and weary—her head 
ached, and talking was an effort to her. She longed to be alone, to 
think out the miserable story of her hushand’s duplicity, which 
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saddened and revolted her even more than his supposed infidelity 
could do. 

She was very thankful when some one proposed leaving the hot 
dinner room and adjourning to the gardens. The long windows 
were thrown open, and ina few minutes the whole party had gladly 
dispersed itself out of doors. 

Wrapping her shawl hastily round her, Juliet fled alone into 
the darkened summer. night. The perfect silence and solitude, 
succeeding to the noisy clatter of the dinner-table, were a relief to 
her ; the cool night-breezes fanned her heated brow ; heavily scented 
lime-trees, and rich clusters of cream and crimson roses, filled the 
air with a thousand subtle perfumes, and seemed to calm and soothe 
the turmoil in her heart. 

Presently she came to the river—it sped along swiftly, but 
silently—a wide white flood in the silver moonlight. 

She walked slowly, her arms folded upon her bosom, her head 
bent downwards, her long silk draperies trailing heavily upon the 
gravel walk behind her. 

And, all at once, just where a bright gleam of summer moon- 
shine broke through an opening in the dark trees, some one stood: 
in front of her, and called her by her name: 


‘ Juliet, is that you ?’ 
She stood still, and looked up. 
Hugh Fleming stood before her. 


Cuarter XXXII. 
BY THE RIVER. 


‘ Yus, it js I, she answered. ‘Howdid you come here? I did 
not know you were here: were you dining in the next room to us ?’ 

He drew her into the deep shade of the trees before he answered 
her. 

‘ Yes, I was dining with my cousin; he asked me this afternoon. 
I did not want to come, but he made such a point of it that I 
could not well refuse. Believe me, had I known that you were to 
be here, I would not have come.’ 

‘How many apologies, Hugh, for the misfortune of meeting 
me !’ she said, not reproachfully nor bitterly, but very, very sadly. 

He did not answer. 

They stood together, those two, in the utter silence of the night, 
alone, and yet apart; they were side by side, yet she did not even 
look at him ; the dark trees threw their sheltzring shadows about 
them, the wide river flowed on at their feet. Against its white, 
hazy flood, Juliet’s tall, dark figure stood out clear and distinct; 
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he could see every line of the delicate profile turned away from 
him, every fluttering lock of her soft hair, that the light breeze had 
ruffled upon her brow, and the slender white fingers, clasped list- 
lessly together, that shone out like ivory against her dark dress. 

‘Shall I go? would you like me to go?’ she asked, very gently, 
turning to him and holding out her hand. 

He took the hand, but held it fast. 

‘ No, as we have met, let me say good-bye to you here. I must 
have seen you once again.’ 

* Good-bye?’ she asked falteringly. 

‘Yes, good-bye. I have made up my mind to go back to 
India as soon asI possibly can. Until then, I shall leave town and 
go into the country, to Paris perhaps ; anywhere away from London 
and from you. It is better so, belieye me.’ 

Back upon her memory there came that scene at Sotherne, long 
years ago, when once before he had told her he was going to leave 
her: the darkened room, the flickering fire-light—his words so 
nearly the same as those he was speaking now—the faint sickness 
at her heart, and then her own mad words of despair. 

Are things perpetually thus repeated and reproduced in this 
world in an ever revolving circle? she wondered vaguely, with 
a dull, aching wonder that was hardly pain. 

‘I am much stronger than I was,’ he continued, in an un- 
movedly calm voice. ‘ My doctor tells me there is no reason why I 
should stay in England longer than I like. I cannot well sail before 
the end of October or the beginning of November ; but, meanwhile, I 
have one or two invitations to Scotland, and an uncle in the south 
who would like to see me before I go back, and I can always spend 
a week or two in Paris with an old friend. I mean to leave town 
next week, and should have called to wish you good-bye in a day 
or two; but, as we have met, let us say our good-bye here; it will 
be better, don’t you think so ?’ 

But Juliet stood still, with head low bowed upon her bosom, 
and did not answer. 

‘You know very well how bitter it is to me to leave you,’ he 
went on after a few moments in a lower voice, and clasping the 
hand that he held tighter within his own. ‘But you know also 
that there is no other course left for me, after—after what has hap- 
pened. As long as I am here, you can have no rest, no peace, my 
poor child—but when I am gone, and you are no longer in daily 
dread of coming across me, youjwill be able to take an interest once 
more in your ordinary duties and occupations—the memory of much 
that is now painful to you will become softened and dimmed by 
time and absence, and you will grow reconciled to that life which 
my unfortunate presence has for a while troubled.’ 
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Then all at once the flood-gates of her heart were opened, and 
she burst into a wild and passionate cry : 

‘My life! what is my life? What have I to live for? What one 
single thing have I in this world to make me love it? Hugh, my 
love, my darling—do not leave me, for pity’s sake, do not leave me 
again—I cannot live without you—take me with you—take me 
with you!’ 

Her arms were round his neck, her warm breath, her passionate 
words in his ear, her heaving bosom upon his heart. With a 
smothered cry, he clasped her there, tightly, despairingly, and 
showered down mad, hot kisses upon her sweet, quivering lips. 

And then upon his heart she poured forth all the story of her 
wasted life, all the love she had given to him long ago, all the 
miserable despair that had driven her to marry Cis, all the honest 
struggles, the hard warfare that she had waged ever since with her 
own heart. All the story of her husband’s falseness and duplicity, 
his coldness to her, his contemptible weakness, his powerlessness 
to ensure even her regard and esteem—she told it all, the long 
pent-up misery of a lifetime, in broken sobbing words, clasped 
upon his heart ; and then came again the wail. 

‘What have I left—what have I to live for, if you leave me? 
Oh, Hugh! take me with you, take me with you!’ 

In the moments of silence that succeeded her passionate words 
—words in which all pride, all shame, all self-consciousness, every 
lesser feeling was merged in the one great love that, through all 
its sinfulness, had yet something almost divine in its utter self- 
devotion, like the impress of a master’s chisel on the rnined 
temples of antiquity—in those few moments, when the beating of 
their own hearts seemed to sound in the ears of those two louder 
than the soft sighing of the wind in the branches above them, 
than the subdued slush of the river against its banks at their feet 
—in those moments God knows what reckless agony of despair 
was not in the heart of the woman, what fierce heat of soul- 
consuming temptation in that of the man. 

And then he spoke, brokenly, tremblingly at first, but more 
steadily, more clearly, as he went on. 

‘Dearest,’ and his hand tenderly strayed over the soft dark 
head that lay on his bosom, ‘I do not think I ever loved you so 
well as at this moment. Do you remember in the old days how 
once before you offered your sweet self to me, love? and how I 
left you then because honour bade me?—fatal error, that I 
have ever since regretted, and never more bitterly than at this 
moment! Then it was myself that I considered ; I was afraid of 
being thought to have taken an unfair advantage over you, t 
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have sought your money, to have wooed you as the heiress, and 
not as the woman. If such scruples were strong enough to make 
me leave you then—leave you as, before God, I believed, to forget 
me shortly in a more suitable marriage with another—do you not 
think I have ten thousand times stronger reasons for leaving you 
now—now that it is not my honour, but yours, that is at stake ? 
Can your dishonour, your disgrace, bring happiness to either of 
us? Darling, I love you too well to take you at your word!’ 

‘ You despise me!’ she sobbed, moving uneasily in his arms. 

* Not so, love. Cana man, worthy of the name of man, ever 
do otherwise than honour the woman whose only sin is that of loving 
him too well? To me you must ever be the same—it is of the 
world’s slanders that I was speaking—you do not know how cruel 
and how blighting they can be, my child. You think you would 
not feel them; but, believe me, I should feel them for you. My 
Juliet, my darling! second, but dearest and strongest love of my 
life, that no other woman can ever displace from my heart whiist 
I live—by your own dear words you have placed yourself and your 
life in my hands. Well, then, I will dispose of it. I give it you 
back, as the most precious gift I can offer you! I tell you that, 
lonely and miserable as it is, it is still better and holier than the 
life you would spend with me—that there are duties still left for 
you, in the patient fulfilment of which you may still find—if not 
happiness, at least peace.’ 

He ceased speaking. Juliet’s cheek, wet with tears, was 
pressed against his arm in silence. 

Across the river, the lights on the opposite bank gleamed out 
in the darkness, and flung long streaks of broken red flame across 
the water. A bird, awakened, perhaps, by the sound of their 
voices, twittered for a moment in the branches above them. A 
gust of distant laughter came up from the great white club-house 
behind them, so faint, so distant, that its merriment scarcely jarred 
upon them. All his life long, Hugh could see that scene before 
his eyes, and hear those sounds in his ears. 

‘Hugh, I cannot—I cannot leave off loving you,’ she said, 
raising her heavy eyes, glistening with tears, to his. 

‘ God forbid that you should,’ he answered. ‘I do not think the 
impossible is ever expected of us in this world—to tell you to do 
that would be to tell you to work miracles. Why should you not 
love me, my poor child? You have nothing else to love! Away 
with those who would see a sin in love! Love is divine—intense, 
honest love, however mistaken, however unfortunate the circum- 
stances of it may be, must for ever be ennobling to him who loves 


and to him who is loved. Love me, my child, asI shall love you; 
12 
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but, darling, we may not meet—not again in this world, if we 
can help it. I will keep out of your way even if I ever come back 
from India again; and for the present, for many years probably, 
there will be half the earth between us; and I will write to you 
often. We may at least be friends, dear friends, since we must be 
nothing more.’ 

‘You will write!’ she said, in a brighter voice—‘that will 
comfort me; and I may write to you?’ 

‘Yes, indeed, I shall look for your letters—letters that, I 
trust, will not tell me of a thoroughly empty and wasted existence 
—that will not be filled from January to December with nothing 
but the doings of fashionable life ; of the sayings of such women 
as Mrs. Dalmaine; of such men as Lord George Mannersley. 
Your heart is too noble, your mind is too refined, my Juliet, to 
waste on such companions as these. Go down to Sotherne again, 
whether your husband go with you or not; live on your own land 
and among your own people; and then see whether life has not 
left you much to occupy and to interest you. It grieves me to 
think that Sotherne has been so long neglected by your father’s 
daughter—dear Sotherne! Will it make you like to be there 
oftener, Juliet, if I tell you that I love the place, that when I am 
far away it will make me a little happier to think of you there 
than here? For my sake, if for nothing else, will you make it 
your home again?’ 

‘I will do everything you tell me,’ she answered humbly, look- 
ing up at him. 

He was not looking at her; his eyes were turned away 
across the shadowy river, and a gleam of moonlight lit up his 
strong brave face, that was neither beautiful nor young; yet out of 
his deep-set thoughtful eyes there shone the steadfast light of the 
great true heart within him, giving it a beauty of the soul which 
is lacking in many a more regularly chiselled countenance. 

At that moment Juliet felt she hardly could pity herself and her 
lot. It was so good, she felt, to beso loved and so cared for by such 
aman. It was something to have lived for, to have won such a 
heart ashis! And if, indeed, as he told her, they must never meet 
again in this world, surely the memory of this night alone must 
console her for ever for the blank years that were to succeed it. 

‘ You are so good to me!’ she whispered. 

He looked down at her with one of those quick tender smiles 
which seemed to come into his face like a flash of sunlight for 
Juliet alone. 

But the sight of her white face of misery, of her dark upturned 
eyes, wet with unshed tears, and solemn in their unspeakable woe, 
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seemed almost too much for him. The smile faded from his face, 
and his lip trembled. 

‘ Say good-bye to me, my darling,’ he whispered hurriedly. Once 
more their lips met in a kiss wherein there was nv longer any joy 
nor any passion, but only the blank despair of an eternal farewell. 
‘God help you, my child,’ he said; and turned from her suddenly, 
and left her standing there, a dark, silent, motionless figure, alone by 
the white swift river. 

Not looking after him, she stood there listening—listening 
with every faculty within her—to the sound of his footsteps as they 
gradually died away upon the gravel path. Fainter and fainter 
they came to her ears, till at last a total silence succeeded to their 
irregular sound. It was the last of Hugh Fleming! So had he 
passed away from her for ever. Thus was the tragedy of her life 
played out ! 

With a long, shivering sigh, Juliet turned and walked a few 
steps in the opposite direction; then stopped again, feeling 
strangely weak and feeble, and, leaning against the trunk of a tree, 
looked out again across the river. 

As she stood there, a boat dropped noiselessly down the stream, 
close in to the shore. A man was rowing, a boy stood up in the 
front of the boat, and in the stern was a woman muffled up in a 
shawl, crouched down with her head bent forward upon her knees, 
her face buried in her hands. 

Afterwards Juliet recollected noticing this silent boat-load, 
and speculating with something like a keen interest upon what 
was the history of this little family, whose faces she could not see, 
and whose forms alone stood out in ‘chiara oscura’ against the 
white background of the water. Whence did they come? Whither 
were they bound? What sorrow had bowed down that poor woman 
into that attitude of dejected grief ? 

‘God help her, whatever her trouble may be, poor soul!’ 
murmured Juliet half aloud, as the boat passed out of sight round 
a bend of the river. And who knows whether that short prayer 
from the woman who knew her not, yet felt for her with that keen 
sense of human fellowship with suffering which sometimes, with a 
flash of God-like pity, seems to sweep away all distinction of class 
and caste, and to make us one with the beggar in the street— 
who can say that that prayer was not indeed heard and answered 
to that other sorrow-laden woman, who did not even see the dark 
pitying figure of her who prayed for her upon the river bank as 
she passed by ! 

In those first moments, Juliet hardly realised her own trouble. 
She could not have shed a single tear. If you had asked her the 
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most trivial question, she would have answered you in her usual 
voice, as if nothing had happened. A numb feelingless apathy 
was upon her ; she could not even fix her thoughts upon what had 
passed. She wondered vaguely if she was heartless, if she had 
turned into stone, if she had lost all power of sorrowing ! 

‘ He is gone!’ she kept on repeating to herself. ‘I shall never 
see him in this world again; never hear his voice; never see him 
smile; never, never, as long as I live!’ And yet the words seemed 
like so many meaningless empty sounds to her as she uttered them. 

All at once the voices of her every-day life broke in upon her. 
Some of the gay party amongst whom she had sat at dinner- 
time—ah, how long ago it seemed now! and what a lifetime she 
had lived through since she had last seen their faces !—came 
laughing and chatting along the river-walk, talking about some 
of the hundred little topics of daily life, about the bets upon the 
last week’s cricket-match, the plans for next week’s gaieties, 
the prospects and arrangements for Goodwood. Juliet shrank 
closer under the shadow of the tree against which she leant, until 
the talkers had gone by. Everything was going on just as usual, 
the world was hurrying on gay and careless from one bright scene 
of enjoyment to another; and she herself—ah, God! how utterly 
alone in it she was ! 

With a sudden pang of suffering she roused herself, and walked 
hastily back to the house. She found Flora and Captain Hartley 
lingering together among the rose-beds. 

‘It is getting late, Flora; we had better go home. Do you 
think my carriage is here? Captain Hartley, will you kindly go 
and inquire for it ?’ 

‘ Are you tired, Juliet ?’ asked Flora, in a sort of dreamy voice, 
as Jack Hartley hurried off. 

‘ Yes, dear, very tired ; I have a headache. MHasany one of our 
party gone yet?’ 

‘No, I think not; but all those other men have left who were 
dining in the next room,’ 

‘Ah!’ and she drew a long breath. Then he was gone! 

* You are not half clad, Flora, in that thin muslin dress. Come, 
child, fetch your cloak, and let: us go.’ 


CuarrteR XXXIII. 
CAPTAIN HARTLEY RETIRES GRACEFULLY. 
SomEBopy tapped at Mrs. Travers’s bedroom door at about 
eleven o’clock the following morning. 
‘May I come in, Juliet ?’ said Flora, half opening it, ‘Is your 
headache better?’ 
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Juliet lay on the sofa wrapped in a white dressing-gown ; her 
dark hair fell in thick masses on the cushions behind her head, 
and her face was as white as marble. There were heavy circles round 
her lustreless eyes, which made them look as if they had been open 
all the night. Her appearance was sufficient to have attracted 
notice to her wan and miserable face, but Flora did not seem 
conscious of it. Something else was on the girl’s mind. 

‘I have come to tell you something—a piece of news,’ she said, 
standing a little behind her sister-in-law, so that her face was 
hidden from her. 

‘ Well, what is it?’ said Juliet listlessly. 

‘ Juliet, Captain Hartley proposed to me last night, and I ac- 
cepted him.’ ; 

And then Juliet sat bolt upright on the sofa and looked at her. 

Flora hung her head; there was none of the exultant joy, none 
of the shy gladness of a girl who has won a longed-for lover, in her 
face,—only white cheeks, and heavy eyelids that were swollen 
with tears and sleeplessness. 

* Accepted Jack Hartley, Flora!’ cried Juliet. ‘ Why, you don’t 
care for him any more than I do. What can have possessed you?’ 

‘TI have accepted him,’ repeated Flora with a certain dogged- 
ness, and looking away from her sister-in-law out of the window. 

And then Juliet got up and stood in front of the girl, and, 
taking both her hands in hers, forced her to look into her face. 

‘ Flora, my dear,’ she said gently, ‘ you have got yourself into a 
great scrape, for you know very well that you care for Wattie 
Ellison and for no one else.’ 

‘You have no right to say that, Juliet,’ she cried impatiently, 
her eyes filling with sudden tears; ‘that is all at an end. I have 
promised to marry Jack, and I must abide by my word.’ 

* You shall do nothing of the sort,’ cried Juliet passionately. 
All at once she seemed to see in herself almost a divine mission to 
save this young, ignorant girl from the consequences of her own 
folly. In the old days no one had put out a hand to save her from 
a loveless marriage, but it should not be her fault if Flora fell into 
the same fatal error that had shadowed her own life. Here was a 
duty and an occupation even such as Hugh had told her she would 
find in her life ; something to do at once for another that should 
leave her no time for vain and selfish repinings over her own fate. 

‘ Listen to me, Flora, she said in a voice that was solemn from 
the earnestness of her meaning; ‘never, if I can prevent it, shall 
you be guilty of the sin of marrying one man whilst your heart 
belongs to another.’ 

‘Sin, Juliet !’ faltered Flora. 
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‘ Yes, for sin it is, and nothing less. Do you not know, child, 
that a wedding-gown and a gold ring and a few spoken words 
have no possible power to change the heart? Girls seem to 
think that with their wedding-day everything is altered and swept 
away,—that their present life is ended, and a new self ushered in 
that will remember no more, nor feel nor think any longer the 
feelings or the thoughts of old. I tell you, Flora, it is not so. The 
man that you love to-day you will love after you are married 
to another, possibly all the more intensely because he is so hope- 
lessly beyond your reach; the thoughts, the hopes, the longings 
that belong to Wattie Ellison to-day, will be his on the morrow of 
your wedding, though a triple wedding-ring and thrice-told vows 
were to bind you to Jack Hartley. If girls thought of this oftener, 
there would be fewer unhappy marriages in the world. Quarrel 
with your Wattie if you like, and die an old maid—you will be 
ten thousand times happier so than if you become that most 
wretched and miserable of God’s creatures, a loveless wife.’ 

The earnestness of her words impressed the girl with a sort of 
terror—Flora was trembling in every limb. ‘ What shal] I do?’ she 
cried, clasping her hands together despairingly. ‘ You see, I have 
promised—how can I possibly get out of it now?’ 

‘Did Captain Hartley say anything about calling here to-day ?’ 

‘Yes, he was to come about half-past twelve this morning to 
see me. I don’t know how to meet him, I am so miserable!’ 

Juliet glanced at the clock. 

‘Very well, Flora, if you will do exactly as I tell you, and leave 
everything to me, I will see if I can get you out of this trouble.’ 

* How good you are!’ cried Flora, and she flung her arms round 
Juliet’s neck, and, amid floods of tears, confessed many things to her 
about her foolish infatuation for Jack Hartley’s handsome face, 
which had made her behave so badly to Wattie—and how she 


loved Wattie with her whole heart and soul, but was afraid he was ' 


too angry and disgusted with her heartless flirting ever to forgive 
her or to care for her again. 

‘You are a very naughty silly girl,’ said Juliet to her; ‘but 
I am determined that you shall not be a wicked oneas well. Now 
you must do exactly as I tell you. Go and put on your bonnet, 
and tell William to call youa cab. You are to gostraight to Mrs. 
Dalmaine, and tell her I have sent you to lunch with her, and you can 
take her those dress patterns, and talk about that new dress I pro- 
mised you, and stay there till I call for you this afternoon in the 
carriage. If she is going out, you can still sit quietly there till I 
come for you, but you must promise me not to come away from 
her house till I fetch you.’ 
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‘I will do anything you tell me, Juliet,’ answered the girl 
meekly and gratefully. 

So it came to pass that when Captain Hartley was ushered half 
an hour later into the cool flower-scented drawing-room in Gros- 
venor Street, he found sitting there, not his pretty grey-eyed, fair- 
headed fiancée, but her handsome sister-in-law, calm and self- 
possessed as usual outwardly, but inwardly awaiting the interview 
with no little trepidation. 

Now, to say the truth, Jack Hartley had been all the morning 
in a very disturbed and uncomfortable frame of mind, and had 
been ever since a very early hour reflecting with some dismay and 
a very bad headache on his last night’s after-dinner escapade. 

To say that he had been drunk overnight would perhaps be 
rather overstating the fact—but he certainly had taken more 
champagne than was usual to him, and, as he grimly reflected, it 
had been beastly sweet stuff, and had flown to his head in an unac- 
countable manner. 

He certainly admired and even liked Flora Travers very much 
indeed. He had sat next her at dinner, and had wandered about 
among the rose-beds in the darkened garden with her afterwards. 
The night air had been soft and balmy, the night odours had been 
sweet and soul-entrancing ; there had been no listeners save the 
grasshoppers and the night moths with folded wings among the 
flower-beds, and no lookers-on save the silver stars and one jewel- 
eyed frog upon the gravel path, staring at them with all his might 
and main. 

Given all these fortuitous circumstances, and a young man and 
a maiden wandering about alone together in a shadowy garden, 
and given that the young man is of a sentimental and impression- 
able turn of mind, and has taken rather more than is good for 
him, and that the maiden is fair to look upon; that her slight, 
white-robed figure gleams out with graceful distinctness in the 
darkness, that her eyes shine upon him in the starlight with a 
softness which no gas-burners have ever imparted to them before ; 
given all this, and you can have but one inevitable result—love- 
making. It may be only a little sham manufacture—a pretty make- 
believe on both sides ; or it may be that, carried away by a temporary 
exaltation, the love assumes a more serious aspect, and is made in 
real sober earnest ; but in some shape or other you may be very sure 
that love-making will go on. 

Now, Jack Hartley had been so carried away into making much 
more serious love than he had any idea of. 

When he drove down to that Hurlingham dinner he had no 
more intention of proposing to pretty Flora Travers than he had 
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of eloping with his grandmother. So that when he awoke the 
following morning, and realised that he had not only proposed to 
her, but had also been accepted, he was, to say the least of it, very 
much disturbed. 

Not that he in any way objected to the little spoilt beauty. 
She was charming, a dear little girl, a prize any man might be 
proud of; but our friend Jack was not exactly in a position for 
marrying anything but an heiress with five thousand a year. 

His own income was small, and his debts were alarmingly 
large, and had a way of increasing weekly and yearly with a fearful 
steadiness and regularity; and Jack knew very well that Flora 
was no heiress, and that with no money of hers could that long 
list of debts be paid off. 

Nevertheless, Jack Hartley was a gentleman, and no idea of 
not keeping to his bargain entered for one moment into his 
head. 

As he pulled on his boots, and rang the bell for his shaving 
water, he cursed himself for a fool to have been carried away by a 
pair of grey eyes and a soft little white hand, and all the witchery 
of a midsummer night, into doing so very mad a deed as he had 
been guilty of the evening before ; but, all the same, he sent for a 
button-hole flower, and took very particular pains with his dress 
and general appearance, and started off with eager punctuality 
for his interview with the girl who had promised to become his 
wife. 

‘I called to see Miss Travers,’ he said, when he had shaken 
hands with Juliet. 

‘Yes, I know, Captain Hartley,’ she answered ; ‘ but Flora has 
gone out to lunch.’ 

‘Gone out !’ he repeated, in astonishment. 

‘Yes, I have sent her out ; and, if you will not mind, Captain 
Hartley, I want to have a little talk to you myself.’ 

‘Oh, certainly, Mrs. Travers ;’ but, man-like, as soon as he 
scented opposition, he began to make up his mind to stick to 
Flora with all his might. 

*Do you know, Captain Hartley,’ began Juliet, rather ner- 
vously, fidgeting with the trimmings of her dress as she spoke, ‘ I 
am afraid this is rather a foolish business altogether between you 
and Flora.’ 

‘ How foolish ?’ he asked, a little stiffly. 

‘ Well, I need not tell you that a marriage between you would 
be utterly out of the question. I do not think that, from all I have 
heard, you are in a position to support a wife at all; and Flora 
would have nothing but what her father might allow her—which 
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would not be much, were she to marry you—as I.am sure he would 
most strongly object to it. And—-forgive me if I appear impertinent 
—but it is said that you have extravagant habits, and are very much 
in debt—is it not so? Of course her father would expect you to 
relinquish the one and to clear yourself from the other—may I ask 
how you would propose doing so?’ 

Jack Hartley was silent. He sat forward on his chair, and 
twisted his hat about in his hands, and looked rather sulky. 

‘ Flora has been entrusted to my care,’ continued Juliet, ‘and I 
consider myself answerable to her parents for any imprudence she 
may be led into whilst staying with me; so you must forgive my 
speaking to you so openly upon this subject. Captain Hartley, 
excuse me for telling you that I don’t believe that you are prepared 
to alter your whole style of living for Flora’s sake, neither do I 
think that she is the sort of girl who would be happy as a poor 
man’s wife.’ 

‘ How can I propose to a girl one evening and give her up the 
next morning ?’ said Jack, surlily ; ‘ how can you expect me to do 
such a blackguard thing? At all events, let me plead my cause, 
such as it is, to her parents.’ 

‘That is precisely what I want to avoid; at present, no one 
knows anything about it but you two and myself—let us all three 
settle that it is a foolish and impossible idea, and there need be 
nothing more said about it.’ 

‘ But Flora herself will not consent to give me up, Mrs, Travers ; 
and if the dear little girl is willing to stick to me, by George, I 
will stick to her !” 

‘ Flora, answered Juliet, with a smile—for she had no intention 
of lowering her sister-in-law’s dignity, nor of wounding Captain 
Hartley’s feelings, by revealing to him that Flora was not in the 
least in love with him, and had only accepted him from pique with 
another man—‘ Flora is, I am happy to say, too sensible to wish to 
carry on an engagement which she knows can never result in mar- 
riage, and which can only bring trouble to you both. I have hada 
long talk with her this morning, and she has decided to be guided by 
me entirely; and if you will consent to look upon your last night’s 
words to her as a piece of folly on both sides which had better be 
forgotten as soon as possible, she has commissioned me to tell you 
that she will do the same, as she is sure that it will be better for 
your happiness to forget her.’ 

‘You mean to say that she wants to break it off, then ?’ 

‘Yes, I think she does; and fortunately you have not known 
each other long enough for it to be more than a transient pang to 
either of you. I shall send Flora home in a few days; and if you 
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do not meet her till next season, you will probably have quite got 
over any little awkwardness by that time, and be very thankful to 
me for having spared you the misery of a marriage on a very small 
and inadequate income.’ 

Jack Hartley began pacing up and down the room. It was 
really a wonderful piece of luck to have things so comfortably 
taken out of his hands, and to have the way to an honourable 
retreat so comfortably opened to him. Of course the idea of 
marriage with a penniless girl was madness—it couldn’t be thought 
of ; he ought to be too thankful to any one who saved him from the 
misery of a comfortless lodging, a badly dressed wife, possible 
babies, ill-cooked dinners, cheap cigars, and a maid-of-all-work. 
Even a passing thought of these things made him shudder with 
horror and disgust. Mrs. Travers was quite right; he was not 
sufficiently in love with Flora to be able even to contemplate with 
equanimity such an utter revolution in his life for her sake; he 
had better by all means resign her at once, and be satisfied that he 
had done all an honourable man could be expected to do to fulfil 
.the rash engagement he had so foolishly entered into; he had been 
perfectly ready to fulfil his part of the contract, and if she and 
her relations had seen fit to draw back, why, he ought to thank 
his stars for getting off so easily, and be perfectly content. 

Perfectly content, of course. 

And yet there was a hankering at his heart for another sight of 
the grey eyes, and the small fair head, and the saucy red lips that 
somehow, now that they were to be taken away from him, seemed 
to become more precious in his sight than they had ever appeared 
before. 

‘I suppose I might not see her again—just to wish her good- 
bye?’ he said, rather piteously, stopping in his uneasy walk about 
the room in front of Juliet’s chair, whilst a vision of one more 
kiss from those sweet lips floated temptingly before his imagina- 
tion. 

‘Certainly not,’ answered Juliet ; and she could not help laughing, 
for she pictured to herself at once how Flora would weep and 
deplore her wickedness, and probably confess the whole truth about 
Wattie in her self-reproaches, and so break down the whole course 
of her own strong line of argument. ‘Certainly not; no possible 
good could come of it, and it would be only a very painful ordeal 
for her.’ 

* Well, I dare say you are right,’ said Captain Hartley ruefully. 
‘ Will you tell her I am sorry—lI spoke rashly to her; I ought, of 
course, to have considered everything—and I wouldn’t drag her 
down to a wretchedly poor marriage for the world. I shall always 
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be fond of her, and grateful to her for being willing to have me— 
but it is better not ; and now I think I will go, Mrs. Travers.’ 

So, with a tremble of real emotion in his broken words such 
as he had hardly believed himself capable of feeling for little 
Flora Travers, Captain Hartley took his leave, walked somewhat 
unsteadily down Grosvenor Street, owing to an unusual dimness 
before his eyes, then turned into Bond Street, where he encountered 
a friend, into whose arm he linked his own, and by the time he 
had reached his club in Pall Mall had, under the influence of con- 
genial society and a good cigar, completely recovered his equanimity 
and his usual good spirits. 

Wattie Eilison was hard at work at his chambers in the Temple. 
No painting litter, no easels with half-finished pictures upon 
them were to be seen about his rooms now, as in the old days 
when he had aspired to be a Royal Academician, and had copied 
Gretchen Rudenbach’s gentle face as a study for his ‘ Joan of Are.’ 
Somewhere or other up in a lumber-room, behind several dusty 
portmanteaus, and a pile of very much dustier law-papers, that 
same canvas was leaning with its face to the wall, just as it had 
been left on the morning of Georgie Travers’s death—with the 
figure of Joan of Arc drawn in, and Gretchen Rudenbach’s face, 
fairly finished, shining like the head of a saint out of the blank 
canvas, whilst a confused mass of black chalk scratches all round 
it served dimly to shadow forth the howling, raving multitude that 
were to have been seen struggling and fighting below her scaffold. 

Long ago had Wattie Ellison done with such idle fancies of a 
short cut to fame and fortune. His table nowadays is covered 
with briefs, his clerk looks in every now and then to receive orders 
and directions, and his face looks very stern and aged since the 
days when he was poor Georgie’s penniless lover, who rode his 
uncle’s horses, and had much ado to keep himself in boots and 
breeches through the hunting season. 

Presently the clerk comes in with a cup of coffee and a amen 
of dry toast on a tray, announcing it somewhat pompously as ‘ your 
lunch, sir.’ Mr. Ellison answers, ‘ All right, put: it down,’ and 
goes on with his reading and taking notes till the coffee gets stone- 
cold, when he drinks it all off at a gulp, and munches the toast 
with his eyes still riveted upon the blue pages of the draft in his 
hand. ‘ 

Little enough time has a rising young barrister, with a fast- 
spreading reputation for talent, for any such trivial occupation as 
luncheon ! 

Presently the clerk looks in again. 
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‘If you please, sir,’ he says with some hesitation, ‘there is a 
lady wishes to speak to you.’ 

‘Eh, what—a lady? Some begging governess, I suppose. I 
can’t possibly see her, Adams.’ 

‘So I told her, sir,’ said Adams doubtfully ; * but she seemed to 
think you would be sure to speak to her—and she is a lady, sir, 
and none of your begging-women.’ 

‘Very well, go and ask her her name.’ 

Presently Adams came back with Mrs. Travers’s card between 
a very much ink-stained finger and thumb. 

‘ Show her in at once.’ 

And Juliet enters. 

‘I am very sorry to disturb you, Wattie,’ says Juliet, when she 
had shaken hands with him, and had taken the chair he hastened 
to offer her. ‘I won’t detain you one moment; I only want to ask 
you if you will go down to Broadley next Sunday.’ 

‘Why, is Mr. Travers ill?’ he asked quickly. 

‘Not at all, that I know of; but the old man is always, as you 
know, glad to see you; and, besides, Flora will be at home again,’ 
added Juliet, looking down demurely at the threadbare carpet 
below her feet. 

*T don’t see what that has to do with me,’ answered Wattie, 
with stern disapprobation of Flora and her movements in his 
voice. 

‘Don’t you?’ cried Juliet, looking up at him suddenly in her 
impetuous way; ‘ then I will tell you—I think it has everything 
todo with you. I ama very old friend of yours, Wattie, so I am 
going to take the liberty of telling you that you are just throwing 
your happiness away; and I can tell you that, if you won’t take 


the trouble to put out your hand to take her, somebody else will save _ 


you the trouble.’ 

‘If Flora prefers somebody else ’ began Wattie stiffly. 

‘She does nothing of the sort,’ broke in Juliet angrily; ‘and 
the proof is that she is going back home to Broadley again as free 
‘as when she came to me; and I can tell you,’ she added, with a free 
translation of the events that had happened which was thoroughly 
feminine, ‘ that if she had chosen she might have gone home en- 
gaged to Captain Hartley, and that she is not ought to be a proof 
to you that, whatever little faults she may have, her heart, at all 
events, is in the right place.’ 

‘Do you mean to say that Hartley proposed to her?’ asked 
Wattie excitedly; for the idea of a rival is never pleasing to any 
man 


‘Certainly I do; and somebody else will probably do the same 
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unless you look after her yourself. I have no patience with you, 
Wattie—letting a nice affectionate girl like Flora slip through 
your fingers, just because you don’t choose to take the trouble to 
speak to her.’ 

‘It is not that, I assure you, Mrs. Travers,’ began Wattie 
eagerly, and flushing a little as he spoke. ‘I never meant to 
force Flora’s affections—and I have fancied lately that she did 
not care for me except as an old friend. She has been cold in her 
manner to me, and has done several things which she knew I did 
not wish her to do, and which I had expressly asked her not to do. 
For instance, there was the day at Lord’s—could anything prove 
_ more plainly to a man that a girl did not care for him than that?’ 

‘Oh, what fools you men are!’ cried Juliet ; ‘ why, her coldness 
to you and disregard of your wishes was just what showed how 
much she was thinking of you; and as to the cricket-match, why, 
she went in a dark-blue bonnet which made her look almost plain, 
just because you are a Harrow man!’ 

‘So she did!’ exclaimed Wattie, remembering the fact for the 
first time. ‘I did not notice it then.’ 

‘Why, you were blind! A more marked encouragement could 
not have been given to you. You men always seem to think a 
girl must throw herself into your arms before you can believe in 
her sincerity. Now, don’t be a fool, my dear friend; go down to 
Broadley next Sunday, and see if I am right or not about her 
affection for you.’ 

Wattie Ellison promised somewhat shamefacedly that he would 
go down to Broadley, and Juliet shook hands with him and took 
her leave. 

From the Temple Mrs. Travers drove to Mrs. Dalmaine’s house, 
where Flora was waiting impatiently for her. 

‘ Well, Flora, I have settled it all for you, said Juliet, as the 
two drove off together. ‘Captain Hartley has behaved very well, 
and acknowledged the wisdom of all I said to him. I have con- 
vinced him that an engagement with you would be the height of 
folly, as there would never be money enough for you to marry upon, 
and your father would never hear of it; so it’s all at an end, and 
he has ‘sent you a pretty message, and we are neither of us ever 
going to allude to the subject again; he is not at all angry with 
you, and thinks you are quite right—and I don’t think he is very 
broken-hearted ; so let us never speak of it again.’ 

‘Oh, Juliet, how can I ever prove my gratitude to you?’ 

‘Why, by doing exactly as I tell you. I am sorry to put an 
end to your visit, my dear, but Iam going to send you home to- 
morrow. 


os 
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‘Not really ?—oh Juliet !’ 

‘Yes, really, Flora. Believe me, after what has passed, it would 
be very awkward for you to meet Captain Hartley; besides, I have 
promised him that you shall go—it is only right and fair to 
him,’ 

Flora shed a few tears behind her veil. ‘I have been very 
foolish and wrong, I know, Juliet dear,’ she said; ‘ but losing the 
rest of the season seems a dreadful punishment.’ 

‘ Well, take your punishment patiently,’ said Juliet, laughing, 
‘and then perhaps it will turn out better than you expect; and be 
thankful, you foolish child, that you are not punished much more 
severely than by missing a few balls and fétes.’ 

But of that other interview with Wattie Ellison at the Temple, 
and of his proposed visit to Broadley on the following Sunday, 
Juliet, like a true tactician, said not a single word. 

They were passing down Bond Street, and stopped for a moment 
at one of the large jewellers’ shops. 

‘You needn’t get out, Flora; I am only just going toask if my 
bracelet is mended,’ said Juliet, as she got out of the carriage. 

She went into the shop. A gentleman stood with his back to 
her, leaning over the counter. It was her husband. 

A shopman was holding up before him a very handsome 
diamond locket, for which he was apparently bargaining, whilst 
several others of the same kind lay spread out in their velvet cases 
on the counter. 

*I don’t think I can do better than have that one,’ said Cis. 

‘Certainly, sir; it is quite the handsomest thing of the kind 
we have had for some time, and I am sure would give satisfaction. 
Where shall I send it for you, sir?’ 

‘To Miss Rudenbach—120 Victoria Villas, Notting Hill,’ 
answered Cis in a distinct voice, dictating the address to the man, 
who wrote it down. | 

‘I will call again,’ said Juliet, turning to the door, to the man 
who had come forward to her. ‘I find I have forgotten something. 
I will call to-morrow.’ 

And she got herself out of the shop and into her carriage with 
the sort of bruised, giddy sensation one has after one has had a 
severe fall or a severe blow. 

‘Was the bracelet done ?’ said Flora. ‘ Why, how white you 
look, Juliet.’ 

‘Home!’ said Juliet to the footman, who was waiting for 
orders, and spoke not another word all the rest of the drive. 


(Zo be continued.) 





